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“TFARMERS GRAIN CO. 


View of new Farmers Grain Company Mill at Piper City, Illinois, 
Mr. George A. Bayless, Manager. 


“On January 1, 1956 we completed installation of 
a PRATER Blue Streak 5ACPF Mill, 2-ton Blue 


Streak Twin Spiral Mixer, a Blue Streak 


Cob Crusher, 


and a 15-ft. Blue Streak Screw Conveyor. 


“At the end of the first year, with our new plant 
and service facilities, we realized a net income of 
$11,000.00 on an investment of $48,000.00! With the 
feeders’ enthusiastic acceptance of Granular Grind, 
our grinding income alone was $4,229.88.” 


You, too, will find it pays to automate your mill 
with PRATER. Custom engineered for efficiency 
and profit, Blue Streak equipment is an investment 


in steady, daily dividends. 


Actual mill surveys prove the PRATER Profit 


Story! We want to send you the facts 
Write today. 


and figures. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1539 S. 55th Court e Chicago 50, Illinois 


We Give Better Serv 
and Make More M 


Prater Design 
and Engineering Service 


Blue Streak 
Advance Custom Mill 


Blue Streak 
Dual-Power A.C. Mill with 
Pratermatic Screen Changer 


Blue Streak Ha 
and Grain Grinder 


Blue Streak 


Double Chain 
Drag Feeder 


Blue Streak A.C. Mill with 
Pratermatic Screen Changer 


Blue Streak 
Vertical and 
Horizontal Screw 
Conveyors 


Prater Fibre Grinder 
for Commercial Mills 


Prater 
Automatic Package Plant 
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ingredients 
accurately 


blended 


Nopco-Paks are formulated to give you feed effi- 
ciency and blended under the supervision of qualified 
nutritionists. The mixing operation that has been 
set up virtually eliminates any chance of human 
error. The equipment used is of a design and capacity 
to assure a product of uniformly high quality. Even 
the length of time that ingredients stay in the mixes 
is carefully determined so that each batch-sized bag 
will be an evenly blended premix. These precautions 
are essential to the production of Nopceo-Paks that 


will provide full potency and assure excellent feed 
performance. 


Blending of Nopco-Paks is done by experts. Why not 
use Nopco’s specially designed facilities to obtain 
accurate, uniform premixes that deliver the potency 
you need. Talk to your Nopco representative about 
your own specially blended Nopco-Pak or write us 
direct. 


*Nopco-Pak is a registered trademark of Nopco Chem- 
ical Company 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark 1, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. © Peoria, Ill. ¢ Richmond, Cailif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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ON THE COVER: Elma Waltner, a South Dakotan, photographed this 
farm youngster readying his animal for competition. The color process, 
used for the first time, heightens the subject matter. 


this issue .. . 


feed production .. . 31, 54, 79 


The rapid upswing in popularity of pelleted feeds is now making an 
impression on custom milling as well as large-scale continuous 
- production. Klinefelter Feeds of lowa relates some of its experiences 
in the manufacture of custom swine rations. With photos. page 31. 
Custom milling machinery turned red to black for a midwestern 
family feed plant. The owners trace the financial success of their 
company to the day when they upgraded their custom production 
line. With half a dozen photos. page 54. 

Inventory control is an absolute essential in the operation of a 
modern feed manufacturing concern, say the Wenger brothers of 
Pennsylvania. They tell their own experiences in purchasing and 
explain how A-1 equipment returns high dividends. page 79. 


hutrition . . 37 


Staff Correspondent Stickler, in graduate work at Iowa State Col- 
lege, brings out new facts on palatability and what the aroma and 
flavor of feeds mean to feed efficiency. He cites facts about palat- 
ability which still need much more study. With bibliography. 
page 37. 


animal health . . . 46 


The administrator of the Agricultural Research service, Dr. Byron T. 
Shaw, writes of future plans of the federal government ior invesiiga- 
tions into animal and poultry diseases. He outlines planned shifts 
of major projects to new research facilities. A timely presentation. 
page 46. 


selling and management . . . 19, 62 


Almost certain to pass the next session of congress, a new bill will 
give self-employed persons many tax advantages in setting up re- 
tirement programs for their own later years. Gerald Burke analyzes 
the probable provisions of the proposed laws. page 19. 
Alexander Graham Bell's invention saves time, mileage, and call- 
backs for a conscientious Texan who utilizes the telephone with 
great effectiveness in his business. Words, pictures, and quotes from 
R. M. Chapman of Hondo tell the story. page 62 
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made dynamic by man... 


The planet we inhabit holds untold riches 
a which creative man endows with utility 


made dynamic by modern chemistry 


>. 


today’s most dependable feed phosphate 


Nature laid down beds of raw phosphate centuries ago. Today In- 
ternational Minerals and Chemical Corporation takes it from the 
ground .. . transforms the crude ore into phosphate that is feed 
dependable. Result: Dynamic DYNAFOS — uniform in quality, 
low in fluorine, high in biological availability, easy to 


mix and handle. Write or call for the whole story. Kn 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Creators of Living Minerals 
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Scientific Progress Outspeeds 
Controls, Yields Are 


Crop production in 1958 may equal 


the highest ever recorded in this coun-. 


try, despite a record low planted acre- 
age, in the judgment of the Crop Re- 
porting board. 

INGREDIENTS INGREDIENTS INGREDIENTS INGRE 

Prospects of a record crop are a 
tribute to the ingenuity and proven 
know-how of the United States farm- 
er. For four consecutive years, now, 
farm production has held at about an 
even keel at the highest point in our 
history. 

A record-equalling production is 
possible from what may be the lowest 
planted acreage ever recorded — 330 
million acres, because average crop 
yields this year are likely to be the 
highest in United States history. On 
July 1, crop prospects had been poor 
to fair only in a small strip along the 
Canadian border centering on the 
Montana-North Dakota line and a sec- 


tion from South Carolina to eastern 


Texas. 


climbing steadily, with only an occa- 
sional break for at least 25 years — 
they are up nearly one-fifth since 1954 
and just about double what they were 
in the drought year of 1936. 

Of course, a great many factors, 
notably weather, could bring final 
production figures upward or down- 
ward. In midsummer, however, it ap- 
pears that 1958 will be another bump- 
er crop year, unless there are such un- 
usual hazards as repeated and severe 
Jroughts, Plenty of irrigation water is 


Crop yields per acre have been 


helping western areas. 

An important reason for the low 
planted acreage in 1959 is that farmers 
have put about 17 million acres in the 
Soil Bank. A major reason for the 
anticipated record production is that 
acreage losses of crops are expected to 
be extremely small this year. As of 
July 1, there is a chance total acreage 


losses in 1958 will be the smallest since 


1949, 


Winter Wheat 
Highlight of the per-acre crop pic- 
ture is the record high winter wheat 
yield. One Wheat Belt farmer summed 
up the thought of his neighbors: “Old 
men have never seen anything like it.” 


Losses in winter wheat are very 
light, and yields are setting a record 
at over 27 bushels per acre. This is 
five bushels more than the best previ- 
ous mark. A record soybean acreage 
was planted this year and is doing well. 


A near record barley crop is in pros- 


pect. 


Sorghum grain producers, on the 
other hand, may cut back their acre- 
age as much as one-fifth this year 
from the record 1957 figures. Some 
farmers had difficulty conditioning 
their grains for storage and market 
last year. The increase in wheat plant- 
ings and the scant loss in wheat acre- 
age has left fewer acres available for 
sorghum. 


Durum 
Another drastic cutback is in durum 
wheat were the crop is expected to be 


only 40 per cent as large as last year. 
Cotton acreage harvested apparent- 
ly will be 12 per cent less in 1958 than 
last year, mainly because five million 
acres have been placed in the Soil 
Bank. Yields in central and southeast- 
ern states may well be higher than the 
waterlogged outturn of last season. 
Corn looks like more than a three- 
billion-bushel crop gain in 1958 de- 
spite a cool, slow start. Total oat pro- 
duction, despite early setbacks, is ex- 
pected to be only slightly below last 
year. Forage crops will supply ample 
feed for livestock. Pastures are almost 
as good as last year and much better 
than average. The hay crop is six per 
cent below last year’s record which 
left a large carryover in some areas. 
Flaxseed on July 1 was bouncing 
back after a losing bout with the aster 
yellows disease last year. The acreage 
is down from last year, but production 
may be boosted more than one-fifth. 


Eggs 

Egg production is running high, 
even though there are fewer layers on 
hand than a year earlier. Hens are 
laying more eggs than normally. Milk 
production for the first half of 1958 is 
very slightly below that for the first 
half of 1957. 

Thousands of farmers made this 
forecast possible by filling out and 
mailing in their reports to the Crop 
Reporting board. They have per- 
formed a similar service for themselves 
and all this country’s five million 
farmers year after year. 


Cutbacks in Some C rops Overshadowed by Others 
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¢ Based on Experience 


DEHYDRATED 
ALFALFA PELLETS 


PELLET MILL CO 


ONE CPM LEADS TO ANOTHER 


There’s nothing like experience with one California 
Pellet Mill to help you decide on another when the 
time comes for new pelleting equipment. 

The A. B. Caple Company, for example, has 
operated a CPM “Century” 100 in their Toledo, 
Ohio plant for the past two years. So when they 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


decided early this year to add a pelleting section 
at their Tontogany, Ohio plant, choice of another 
CPM “Century” was a natural one. 

To take full advantage of the fast-expanding 
market for pelleted feeds, it will pay you to follow 
the leaders who make CPM their first choice—and 
who repeat on CPM when additional units are 
needed. 

Let CPM research, experience, and know-how as 
pioneers of pelleting equipment, help you select the 
one model that best fits your needs —one that will 
continuously produce more pellets per horsepower 
at lowest cost per ton! Write for full information 
or call your nearest CPM representative. 


/ 
Prutt Mu co 
Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany-Atlanta- Columbus -Davenport- Denver -Fort Worth. Los Angeles Minneapolis - Oklahoma City -Omaha- Richmond: Seattle St. Louis 
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Almost Everyone Turns 


By BRUCE W. SMITH & 
ELDON H. ROESLER 
Reported From St. Louis 


The speaking program was substan- 
tial and the socal events pleasant and 


well-attended. But the focal point for 
the 1958 convention of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association was 
the Man from Bethesda (Md.), honor 
guest at the St. Louis meeting Sept. 
7-9. 


ASSOCIATION ASSOCIATION ASSOCIATION ASSOC 


His thousands of friends in the feed 
and grain trade paid special tribute to 
Ray B. Bowden, retired executive vice 
president of the National, at St. Louis’ 
Sheraton-Jefferson hotel. The tribute 
was both oral and tangible. Sincerity 
was apparent in the spoken tributes 
from Mr. Bowden's former colleagues 
and his lifetime friends. 


The tangible tribute was no gold 
watch or set of traveling bags, but a 
cash presentation of more than $8,000 
— including $1,300 from state associa- 
tions affiliated with the National and 
$6,700 from individuals and compa- 
nies. 

Convention attendance was near the 
750 mark and the entire speaking pro- 
gram was livelier and more effective 
than any National agenda in recent 
years. Among the headliners were 
U. S. Sen. Carl T. Curtis, Nebraska 
Republican; Assistant Agriculture Sec- 
retary Marvin L. McLain, an Iowan; 
and Phillip Willkie, son of the late 
Wendell Willkie and a smalltown In- 
diana banker. 

Mr. Willkie’s remarks apparently 
were particularly effective, inasmuch 
as a convention resolution adopted at 
the closing general session reflected 
the theme of his report: that private 
industry should be allowed to spend 
tax-free dollars on physical expansion 
and improvement. 

Mr. Willkie spoke from personal 
know-how on his plea for equality of 
private enterprises with cooperatives 
in the matter of physical expansion — 
a farmer co-op is the biggest depositor 
at his Rushville (Ind.) bank. The 
farmer feels the feed man should grant 
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Guest of Honor 


him unlimited credit, according to Mr. 
Willkie, although he recognizes that 
no other businessman in town will al- 
low him credit without a definite ar- 
rangement of payment, Farmers tend 
to pay off notes held by banks more 
quickly than they do those held by 
feed retailers, Mr. Willkie observed. 

Leading up to his main theme, Mr. 
Willkie declared that a healthy econ- 
omy demands a constant influx of new 
blood — young men entering the feed 
business, for example. But for them to 
do so, credit must be available, he 
stressed. 

“This is a fundamental question in 
the entire economy,” according to the 
Hoosier banker. 


U.S. vs. Russia 

Young Willkie sees no likelihood of 
international conflict, but he does feel 
that the Soviet is gaining on the Unit- 
ed States in its productive capacity. To 
help boost the incentive of private in- 
dustry to expand its output of the 
gross national product, tax relief is 
necessary, he feels. 

Thus money invested in plant ex- 
pansion or improvement or new equip- 
ment should be written off at once, 
Mr. Willkie believes. A realistic tax 
structure, in his opinion, should not 


Out Honor Ray 


penalize progress and expansion. 


For Free Agriculture 

The board chairman of Cargill, 
Inc., pointed up what he considers 
the need for breaking down tariff bar- 
riers throughout the world in his ad- 
dress. John H. MacMillan Jr. also 
rapped economic planners in the fed- 
eral government and called the grain 
and feed industries “the service arm 
of agriculture.” He described the trade 
as agriculture’s contact with the rest 
of the world. 

Management and know-how are go- 
ing to be more important than ever in 
the future, the Cargill chief asserted. 
But he condemned “economic plan- 
ners in government” and urged that 
such bureaucratic officials be “rele- 
gated to paper shuffling until they are 
old enough to retire.” 

Mr. MacMillan observed that farm- 
ers, consumers, and students are gain- 
ing a new awareness of the signifi- 
cance and desirability of free enter- 
prise. He commended the Benson-led 
Agriculture department but bemoaned 
the fact that congress has not given 
the free trade an opportunity to solve 
the government surplus headache. __. 

The USDA subsidy - in - kind pro- 
gram for coarse grains won Mr. Mac- 
Millan’s plaudits. He noted that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. “must be willing 
to accept realistic subsidy bids when 
they are offered.” Mr. MacMillan 
urged that decision-making policies be 
removed from the lower echelons of 
CCC. 

Price should play a more practical 
role in the CCC subsidy program, the 
Cargill leader said, and stated that this 
would help grain move more normally. 

Two major problems interfere with 
the desire of the vast majority of farm- 
ers to be independent, the speaker re- 
ported: 

--L}- The-family farm theory is sim- 
ply a city-dweller’s concept of ideal 


tural. living; suburban life .-combines 


modern conveniences, labor-saving de- 
vices, and country air for these people. 

2) The commercial farm to succeed 
must be well-equipped and in most 
cases should specialize. 
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ELEVATOR OPERATOR 
FEED DISTRIBUTOR 
FEEDER or r STOCKMAN 


if you're a MILLER, you'll find that Colum- 
bian can supply you with all or any part of a com- 
pletely modern, mill structure. Spacious, fireproof 
Rigid Frame steel buildings for flat grain storage 
or warehouses, bolted steel headhouses, hopper- @@ 
bottom tanks for receiving, storing, classifying or 4 
blending grain, efficient, compartmented loading 
bins and covered loading docks—all are master- 
crafted by Columbian. The experienced design and engineering help of 
Columbian is specifically for your own needs, toward your own greater profit. 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 


If you're an ELEVATOR OPERATOR or FEED DISTRIBU- 
TOR, Columbian Welded Steel Bulk Feed Tanks—from 8 to 44 tons ca- 
pacity, elevated or mounted at ground level—can be equipped with the most 
suitable loading and unloading equipment and adapted wen to your 
particular operation. 


If you're a FEED DEALER looking for sii 
hatchery or feeder accounts, Columbian Red Top Bolted 
Steel Bulk Feed Tanks will help you get ’em and keep 
’em! You'll find a size range from 2.0 to 35.3 tons of 
capacity, available singly or in multiple units for the 
variety of grains and feeds your customers require. You 
can enlarge these tanks, as you need more capacity. 


if you're a FEEDER or STOCKMAN, you can 
select Columbian Welded Steel Bulk Feed Tanks or 
expandable corrugated bolted units chosen from a wide 
range of sizes and fitted to your farm-or ranch and your 
type of stock. They will give you tremendous versatility 
in feed formulation and greater profit through more 
efficient feeding. 


SEE /T IN ACTION 


AT Mf :Awest FEED 
PRODUCTION SCHOOL 


IN ANY CASE, regardless of the sizes or type of your bulk feed requirements project, 
Columbian has the right answer. Write today for illustrated literature about Columbian Mas- 
ter-Crafted Bulk Feed Equipment and Rigid Frame Steel Buildings. See why they go up 
faster, cost less to erect, less to maintain, and last longer. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


ams P.O. Box 4048-P Kansas City, Mo 
; SP» Associate Member, Grain & Feed Dealers National Association, Member, American Dehydrators Association 


STEEL, Master-crafted by Columbian... First for Lasting Strength 
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luses 

Mr. MacMillan feels that surpluses 
can never be eliminated so long as 
there are price supports. But he is op- 
timistic and says that the coming of 
“truly free agriculture is inevitable.” 
Parity is a block to all progress, he as- 
serted. 


Free Trade 

If tariffs all over the world are low- 
ered gradually, the standard of living 
will rise everywhere, Mr. MacMillan 
feels. He says that labor costs abroad 
will rise as trade increases and that 
breaking down tariff walls will benefit 
everybody. 

It is the Cargill chairman’s belief 
that each nation of the world should 
specialize in the products it turns out 
or raises best and buy from other na- 
tions its needs in which they excell. 


“We must practice the freedom we 
preach in all that we do,” he empha- 
sized. 


Spending Time 

Purdue’s Dr. William S. Farris re- 
ported again on his management study 
of some Indiana feed mills. His find- 
ings, however, appeared to be so gen- 
eral as to be hard for his audience to 
remember in order to compare with 
their own businesses. 


Explaining that feed mill managers 
have many demands on their time, Dr. 
Farris urged that employes be trained 
to take over many of the routine du- 
ties — such as filling the soft-drink 
machine. Managers who work for 
boards of directors should call on the 
directors to make use of their talents 
on special problems, he suggested. 


MC CORKLE OF OHIO 
Grain bank works for him. 
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MINNESOTAN SERKLAND 
He spoke on grain banking. 

A trained assistant is essential, the 
Farris survey disclosed. Also essential 
is an even temperament on the part of 
the manager so that he does not “blow 
his top” at his employes. 

Grain Bank 

The feed committee concentrated its 
focus on the grain bank idea, with 
views presented by R. M. Serkland of 
Minnesota, Leon McCorkle and James 
Kile of Ohio, and D. A. Meinershagen 
of Missouri. They explained how they 
handle storage of farmers’ grains 
which are left with them for ultimate 
use in feeds mixed for the farmers. 


Mr. McCorkle called the grain bank 
“the answer to many problems of the 
future” and termed it an asset in com- 
batting mobile unit competition. 


Ingredients 

The feed distributors’ group talked 
about the decline in numbers of retail 
feed outlets, with Harold E. Bradt of 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co. pointing out 
that ‘“‘weak sisters” are being weeded 
out and the remaining dealers in most 
cases are sound operators. 


Edward Kumpula of A. L. Stanch- 
field, Inc., bemoaned the practice of 
some ingredient processors in bypass- 
ing the jobber to sell direct to dealers. 


Labor Racketeers 
Sen. Curtis, who was a member of 
the McClellan committee investigating 
abuses of power and authority by both 
labor and management groups con- 
cluded his presentation with this state- 
ment: 


“Compulsory union membership in- 
vites corruption and abuse of power 


on the part of union officers. Volun- 
tary union membership makes for bet- 
ter unions and for honest and faithful 
trusteeship on the part of its officers. 
Whenever we have ‘union shop’ con- 
tracts or other compulsory member- 
ship contracts, the employes cannot 
withdraw from the union without los- 
ing their jobs even though they know 
and believe that their officers are cor- 
rupt and that their union is following 
a course with which they totally dis- 
agree. 

“The right to join or not to join 
and the right to resign from an or- 
ganization are not only basic freedoms, 
but they are the way by which the 
members can effectively voice their 
protest to improper actions on the part 
of their officers. Voluntarism is the 
American way.” 


More on Labor 

Speaking on a theme similar to that. 
covered by the senator was the presi- 
dent of the national chamber of com- 
merce, William A. McDonnell. His 
talk emphasized a belief that “the first 
order of business in the next session of 
congress should be the passage of la- 
bor reform legislation with enough 
teeth in it to run the goons, gangsters, 
and racketeers out of the labor move- ° 
ment.” 

Mr. McDonnell termed the Kenn- 
edy-Ives labor bill a “slap on the 
wrist” gesture instead of a needed 
punch on the jaw. He urged that busi- 
nessmen work harder in politics, par- 
ticularly at the local level. 


President’s Views 
Madison Clement’s broad shoulders 


DISTRIBUTOR BRADT 


Sees marginal dealers failing. 
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for Mixing and Blending °* Size Reduction 
Size Classification °® Bulk Materials Handling ° Pelleting and Densifying 


Published in the interest of better processing by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Penna. 


CRUSHING OYSTER 
SHELLS AT 50 TONS 
PER DAY 


Three and a half months of con- 
tinuous service in the crushing of 
oyster shells at the rate of 50 tons 
per day has been reported in our 
application data file. Sizes of the 
shells processed by this Texas Com- 
pany range from 1” to 6”. Crush- 
ing is being done by an “Adap- 
tioneered®” S-W Model 10EC 
Crusher. 


The standard EC Crusher con- 
sists of 46 one quarter inch saws 
and 44 three eighth inch spacers. 
In adaptioneering this crusher for 
the job at hand, 36 one quarter inch 
saws and 34 five eighth inch spac- 
ers were specified. 

Design modifications such as 
these, based on 92 years of service 
in size reduction, classification mix- 
ing, pelleting and materials han- 
dling mean the best, most economi- 
cal unit for every job. Complete 
specifications in Bulletin 155. 

THE BIG PLUS 

Copies of the S-W condensed 
catalog (Bulletin No. 161) of equip- 
ment and systems for grain proc- 
essing are still available. This two 
color, 20 page booklet illustrates 
attrition, hammer, roller and pellet 
mills; vertical, horizontal and con- 
tinuous mixers; coolers, crumbliz- 
ers, cutters, feeders, reels, sifters, 
separators and the complete line of 
pneumatic handling equipment, 
bulk trucks and storage structures. 


#2 


POULTRY MASH BLENDED AT 36-45 TONS 
PER HOUR WITH 14” S-W HAMMERMILL 


In spite of the fact that the un- 
blended mash had small lumps of 
fat even when the weather was 
warm, not a single fat ball could 
be found, regardless of tempera- 
ture when a 14” S-W hammermill 
blender was on the job. 

A study at a moderate sized 
blending plant shows that standard 
production rates are between 11 to 
12 bags per minute or approximate- 
ly 36 tons an hour using a %” 
screen. The owner estimates that 


he could get 45 tons an hour if he 
went to a 1” perforation. 


It is interesting to note that this 
mill is equipped with a 30 HP, 
1750 motor rated 36.5 amps at full 
load. In handling high poultry 
mash at 2-3% fat, the load was only 
20 amps or 18 hp. For high speed, 
economical blending, of poultry 
mash get the full story on Sprout- 
Waldron Hammermills. Details 
are available in Bulletin 122. 


THREE 


TIER 
OAT STEAMER 


In order to provide longer reten- 
tion time so as to create greater 
moisture penetration into the oat 
grain Sprout-Waldron is now offer- 
ing a Three Tier Oat Tempering 
Conveyor. By staggering the cen- 
ter lines of the three screws the 
new design is not much taller than 
the standard two tier oat temper- 
ing unit. 

Additional mixing as the mate- 


rial travels along is accomplished 
by specifying cut and folded type 
flights on the screw conveyor. This 
provides very even distribution of 
the moisture in the grain. Longer 
retention time, minimum head- 
room, better mixing and variable 


speed drive combined to make this 


Three Tier Oats Steamer worth 


investigating. 
FP/105 
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BENSON AIDE MCLAIN 


Sees free trade ahead. 


and fortright approach both speak 
well for the Waco (Tex.) feed manu- 
facturer, who was re-elected president 
of the National for 1958-59. 
Outlining what he did in his first 
term in office, Mr. Clement told of 
his miles of travel and noted that the 
National reversed a trend of slight 
deficit spending to come out well 
within its prescribed budget for the 
year past. The group has budgeted 
$70,160 for the coming year, he said. 


Government Position 

Benson Aide Marvin L. McLain is 
well known to the feed industry. A 
polished, practical speaker, he lived up 
to advance notice with a factual pre- 
sentation on current and future agri- 
cultural programs and problems. 

“The country will have to live with 
surpluses of food and feed grains for 
several more years,” the assistant sec- 
retary stated. “Wheat production will 
approach 1Y billion bushels for the 
greatest surplus since 1947. Even if no 
wheat at all were grown in the U. S. 
in 1959, we could supply all domestic 
and export needs for a year and still 
have a 300-million-bushel surplus.” 

Feed grain and concentrate supplies 
are extremely heavy this year, Mr. 
McLain reported. He explained that 
acreage restrictions on certain crops 
always result in greater plantings of 
others. Rigid price guarantees, the 
speaker said, have upped farm yields 
and have speeded advances in farm 
technology. But the federal govern- 
ment should be allowed to “quit bas- 
ing the farmer’s future on outdated 
provisions of the past,” according to 
the official. 
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Mr. McLain termed the 1958 farm 
act “a major step” towards free agri- 
culture. He was optimistic about an 
accelerated program of study into in- 
dustrial uses of agricultural surpluses. 

Two key windup statements were 
these: 

1) The future of the feed industry 
is bright. 

2) The business of storing grain be- 
longs to private industry. 

It was solid throughout, this pro- 
gram of the 62nd annual National as- 
sociation convention. With the Bow- 
den testimonial as its solid base, the 
speaking schedule was top-grade and 
reflected well on the hard-working 
staff members of the association’s 
Washington, D. C., headquarters. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 

In office for another year in the service 
of the National are these elected officials: 
President Madison Clement, Waco, Tex.; 
First Vice President Charles Force, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; Second Vice President Herbert 
V. Nootbaar, Pasadena, Calif.; and Third 
Vice President George Forrester, Toledo. 


VICE PRESIDENT OLIVER 
The professional hand. 


Continuing as staff officers are Executive 
Vice President Alvin E. Oliver and Secre- 
tary Herbert L. Sharp, both of whom head- 
quarter in the nation’s capital. 

The National’s executive committee mem- 
bers also were re-elected. They include: 
E. B. Evans, Decatur, Ill.; S. Dean Evans 
Sr., Salina, Kan.; Frank Heffelfinger II, 
Minneapolis; R. F. Cunningham, New York 
City; and Ralph Brown, Indianapolis. 


A new Blue Streak equipment layout is in 
service at Wayne County Farm Bureau, 
Smithville, Ohio. Included are a hammer 
mill, mixer, and drag feeder. 


George M. Briggs Winner 
Of 1958 Borden Award 


The 1958 Borden award for outstanding 
contributions to poultry science has been 
presented to Dr. George M. Briggs. The 
award of a gold medal and $1,000 was pre- 
sented at the 50th annual meeting of the 
Poultry Science association. 

Dr. Briggs is chief of the nutrition unit 
of the laboratory of nutrition and endo- 


AWARD WINNER BRIGGS 


crinology of the National Institute of Arth- 
ritis & Metabolic Diseases, Bethesda, Md. 
He was cited for his contributions to poul- 
try science during the past seven years. 

In particular, Dr. Briggs was singled out 
for his work with vitamin B,: and its rela- 
tionship to other diet components. He also 
was cited for his development in the use 
of synthetic diets in determining the effect 
of a single basic food element on growth 
and physical development. 


Dr. Briggs has published 41 papers re- 
lating to poultry science since 1951. 


JOINS SEDBERRY 
Elias F. Joseph has joined J. B. Sedberry, 
Inc., Franklin, Tenn., as a chemical engi- 
neer. The firm said it now will offer engi- 
neering advisory service to the chemical 
industry. 


A pair of Blue Streak mixers and screw 
conveyor have been installed at Marlowe 
Feed & Hatchery, Huntley, IIl. 


A major expansion has been completed at 
Scroggin Feed & Seed Co., Lebanon, Ore., 
which has installed six new bulk storage 
bins. Ken Fuller and Joe Burian own the 
firm. 


GHOSTLEY'S SALES CHIEF 
Joseph A. Eustice has joined Ghostley’s 
Poultry Farm, Anoka, Minn., as sales pro- 
motion manager. Mr. Eustice has been in 
feed business management for the past 18 
years. 
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FOR 


WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


PRODULAC 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH GRAINS 


BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 
nutritious. They also contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as 
unidentified growth factors. Mixing Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds 
will promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg yield and will produce feeds 


your customers want to buy. It's a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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A GOOD There is no recession in the feed business. During the year, most 
- feed manufacturers have reported the sale of more tonnage than 
RECORD 
.. ever before and corresponding increased profit. 
Credit is dueto the aggressive sales staffs and more importantly to research which 


‘3 has proved that better feeds make bigger profits with the emphasis on commercially 
mixed feeds. 


The federal government reports that industrial construction has slumped con- 
siderably throughout the United States. This is not true in the feed industry. 


Purina, for example is building its 51st and 52nd new feed plants. One is here in 
Fond du Lac, Wis., not far from where we are now writing. Nutrena and M. D. 
King of Illinois are also currently building but there are so many others who are 


or who have erected modern new plants that the list is too long for this page. 


Third credit for the prosperity of the feed industry is due to the designers, builders 
and machinery manufacturers who must be recognized for the origin and construc- 
tion of the push-button feed mill. The efficiency of these new mills has reduced 
production costs to the benefit of the manufacturer and his customers. 


The feed industry marches on! 
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A living example of how good feed- in mid-August. An entire building was. 
ing pays was paraded before Wiscon- devoted to telling the story of good 


F f sin farmers at the Wisconsin State fair feeding. The display was sponsored 
ceeds ee jointly by the Central Retail Feed as- 


sociation, the University of Wiscon- 


’ sin, and the Wisconsin state depart- 
¢s ag INSIDE Feed-O-Rama were comparative ment of agriculture. 


feeding trials on various rations and @  \ureition NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION N 


rence display of the meat resulting from the The Central association prepared a 


various feeding programs. Ted Thery, printed pamphlet to tell of the Feed- 


shown, helped man the exhibits. (Concluded on page 89) 


1M SUFF 
NS WECESSARY To BUILD 


WELP REDUCE THE PROPORTION OF FaT 


at THIS SIGN RELIABILITY 
Central Retail eed Association Members 


» 


Poultry Litter 


They give you tep service and economy! : 4 


Cob Crusher for making 


Vertical 
Screw 
Elevator 


Grain Blower 
& Exhaust Fan 


Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Sheller with blowers Magnetic Separator 


Forced Air Carloader 
with motor or belt drive 


with Aspirator Vy to 5 tons for grain and cobs protects mill machinery 


Corn Scalper with or Chain Drag in double and 


Remote Change without air cleaner single geared types 


Hammermill 


Electric Truck Hoist 
cuts handling costs 


Pit Adler or Combined Sheller- Instant Change Hammermills Finger Type Corn Crusher 

Ear Cornfipnveyor Cleaner 12”, 16”, 20”, 24” sizes and Feed Regulator 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing o Check Here! 


Company Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I’m interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery [1] Remote Change Hammermill 
checked at the right. Please send me full information (J Instant Change Haommermill 
on these machines without any obligation. CL) Vertical Feed Mixer 
(] Twin Molasses Mixer 
Vertical Screw Elevator 
NAME : THLE CO Electric Truck Hoist 


Electric Bag Cleaner 


0D Chain Drag 

C] Pit Auger 

(] Corn Sheller with Blowers 

Regular Corn Sheller 

Pitless Corn Sheller 

CITY STATE (] Combined Sheller-Cleaner 
C Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service C) Gyrating Cleaner 

Corn Scalper 

(] Cob Crusher 

(] Corn Cutter and Grader 

Corn Crusher—Regulator 

C] Bucket Elevator 

CD Electric Bag Cleaner 

CJ Forced Air Carloader 

LC) Magnetic Separator 

Grain Feeder 

Grain Blower 

C] Complete Line Catalog 


FIRM TEL. NO. 


| LL DUP | 
N V sik A | 
oe | 
| 
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HAMMERMILLS 


REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


Whether you are interested in speed, convenience, ec y, capacity 
or quality of grind . . . it will pay you to investigate the Kelly Duplex 
Remote Screen Change Hammermill. 

Here are just a few reasons why: @ Screens can be changed instantly 
by a single turn of a crank . . . without stopping the mill . . . and 
without leaving the service floor @ Torn or clogged screens, regardless 
of the amount of damage, can be quickly and easily removed and 
replaced without costly downtime ®@ Mill is guaranteed to grind more 
' grain with the same power than any other make—or your money back 
@ Special intake arrangement assures a clean, uniform product of 
granular texture . . . mill does not whip feed into a floury dust @ Has 
20” throat—delivers high capacities @ Built low to floor . . . gives you 
a larger pit area @ Separate blower keeps mill clean at all times @ Heavy 
steel construction throughout assures top performance and long life 
under hardest use. 

Make your own “point-for-point’’ comparison. Mail card today for 
literature and full details. See for yourself how much more you get with 
a Kelly Duplex Remote Screen Change Hammermill .. . and how muc 
more it will do for you. 


TOP PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED 


We unconditionally guarantee that any Kelly Du- 
plex Hammermill will grind more feed with the 
same power, conditions being equal, than any 
other hammermill on the market. If you are not 
completely satisfied, you are free to return the 
machine within 30 days after arrival at destina- 
tion, by prepaid freight, for refund of full 
purchase price. 


Model LT Model L Model KT Model M Model M-10 Mode! K-20 Model S 


12” screen 12” screen 12” screen 16” screen 16” screen 20” screen 24” screen 
30 to 50 HP 30 to 50 HP 30 to 50 HP 40 to 75 HP 75 to 100 HP 75 to 125 HP 75 to 125 HP 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 


\\ 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Multi-Motor HAMMERMIL 


Kelly Duplex Multi-Motor Hammerm 's 
give you efficient grinding the mom it 
you start the machine. Starting poy 2 
requirements are greatly reduced. + 
vestigate these hammermills. Send in ¢ 
card today and we will send you « ™ 
plete information immediately. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


VIA AIR MAIL 


Po 
Pale. 
LOOK AT THIS WIDE RANGE OF FRONT AND SIDE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILLS 
= 


Thanks to the progress of the so- 
called “do-it-yourself” retirement bill 
- in congress, it appears that self-em- 
ployed persons in business for them- 
selves may next year be able to share 
the same benefits of deferred taxation 
available to participants in retirement 
plans sponsored by larger firms. 

What the provisions of the law will 
be are discussed here by Writer Burke. 
If you have any additional questions 
on the self-employed retirement plan, 
write Gerald Burke in care of Editorial 
Service Co., Milwaukee 3. 


MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MAN 


Do you know about the do-it-your- 
self retirement bill? You should. 

The house passed it July 29 and it 
went to the senate. No senate action 
was taken this session, but prospects 
are good for next session. You will 
be hearing a lot about this bill in the 
months ahead because its enactment i3 
very important to almost every self- 
employed individual. 

The bill is called the “Self-Employed 
Individuals Retirement Bill of 1958” 
and is HR 10. It is aimed at encourag- 
ing self-employed individuals to estab- 
lish voluntary pension plans. It applies 
to all persons subject to self-employ- 
ment tax, plus doctors and ministers 
specifically excluded from Social Sec- 
urity coverage. 

This bill is intended to permit self- 
employed individuals to take a current 
deduction for a limited amount of in- 
vestment in certain types of retirement 
annuity, or a specific type of retire- 
ment trust. It would permit an indi- 
vidual to deduct up to $2,500 of re- 
tirement deposits made for the tax- 
able year of the deposit, or 10 per cent 
of his net earnings from self-employ- 
ment, whichever is the lesser, subject 
to a $50,000 lifetime limitation. High- 
er annual deductions would be avail- 
able to persons over 50 years of age 
on Jan. 1, 1959. No deductions would 
be allowed for persons over 70. To be 
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Congress Progresses Plans 
For Retirement Program For 
Self-Employed Persons 


By GERALD BURKE 


Our Business Consultant 


deductible, the amounts set aside by 
self-employed, individuals must be 
paid as premiums on a retirement in- 
surance policy or deposited in a retire- 
ment trust fund. 


How It Works 

At present the federal government 
offers many attractive incentives to 
employers who have set up qualified 
pension, profit-sharing, or stock bonus 
plans for their employes. This bill is 
intended to achieve greater equality 
of tax. treatment between self-em- 
ployed individuals and employes. The 
fact that a person is self-employed 
should be no reason to deny him post- 
ponement of tax on retirment income 
savings while his employes are grant- 
ed the postponement. 

Under the present law, the employ- 
es of a business can achieve this post- 
ponement of tax on retirement income 
savings if the employer pays into the 
plan what he might otherwise have 
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“Honest, sweetheart, you can have 
that chemise if you want it!" 


BY J. R. O'NEILL 


paid directly to his employes. The 
business firm gets immediate deduc- 
tions for amounts contributed to the 
plan. This tax deferment for an em- 
ploye’s interest in a pension, profit- 
sharing, or stock bonus plan has two 
important advantages: 

1) It permits the employe to have a 
larger initial investment in retirement 
savings upon which more investment 
earnings may accumulate. 

2) Most employes will be in lower 
tax brackets after retirement than they 
are in during their productive years. 

The house committee believes that 
it is unreasonable to deny self-em- 
ployed persons this favorable treat- 
ment. Under present law the employ- 
er, proprietor, and an employer-part- 
ner are precluded, except under very 
special circumstances, from participat- 
ing in a qualified plan even though 
they may establish such a plan for 
their employes. 

This bill may be effective for tax- 
able years beginning in 1959. The to- 
tal loss of revenue from the bill by 
Uncle Sam in the first full year of 
operation is expected to be approxi- 
mately 360 million dollars. 


Who Qualifies? 

An individual who might otherwise 
qualify will not be allowed this deduc- 
tion if in the same year he earns wages 
which are offered in a qualified pen- 
sion, profit-sharing, or stock bonus 
plan of an employer or if during the 
year he draws benefits under a quali- 
fied employer plan. 

For example, if an individual is over 
50 years of age on Jan. 1, 1959, the 
limitation on the annual deduction will 
be increased by one-tenth for each 
year his age exceeds 50 on Jan. 1, 
1959. As mentioned before, individu- 
als less than 50 years of age can claim 
a deduction not in excess of $2,500. 
The amount allowed will be 10 per 
cent of the net earnings from self em- 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Pet Foods Section 
Begins This 


Dogs, Cats, Fish, Birds, Other Pets 
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Washington 


ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Mr. Alwin is recognized as one of the best-informed 
newspapermen covering agricultural and political sub- 
jects in the capital today. He is the winner of two 


Sigma Delta Chi awards for proficiency in journalism. 


VOL. XIV NO. 9 


Washington, D.C. 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 
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ction Needed Wheat 


Congress Battleground 
For 1960 Candidates 


The next congress, particularly the 
first 18 months of it, will be a critical 
period for a number of presidential as- 
pirants. From the time congress con- 
venes Jan. 7 until the conventions are 
held in 1960, they will be working 
hard to improve their chances for 
their party's nomination. 


ESTES KEFAUVER 
He still has hopes. 


As of right now, of course, Vice 
President Nixon has a clear track for 
the GOP nomination. But many things 
can happen in the next two years, a 
fact of which Mr. Nixon himself is 
well aware. He'll be keeping a sharp 
watch for political pitfalls. 

There are at least five or six Demo- 
crats in the senate who have hopes 
that lightning will strike — among 
them Sens. John Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts, Stuart Symington of Missouri, 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, and 
perhaps even Estes Kefauver of Ten- 


(The “inside page” 


Key members of the house 
and senate agriculture commit- 
tees see no need for a compre- 
hensive farm bill next year. 
But they think that something 
should be done about wheat. 
The huge 1958 crop, which is 
expected to set an all-time rec- 
ord of more than 1.4 billion 
bushels, puts that commodity on 
the spot. 

The administration is certain 
to recommend next January that 
the present 75 per cent of pari- 
ty price support floor under 
wheat be lowered. Whether it 
will make any other recommen- 
dations for wheat is uncertain 
at this time. It asked congress 
this year to drop the floor to 
60 per cent of parity and to do 
the same on the other basic 
crops and dairy products. The 
farm bill that finally won con- 
gressional approval, however, 
dealt only with corn, cotton, 
and rice among the basic crops, 
and the compromise price sup- 
port minimum for them was set 
at 65 per cent of parity. 

Some members of congress, 
including Chairman Allen Ellen- 
der (Dem., La.) of the senate 
agriculture committee, would 
like to eliminate the 15 and 30- 
acre wheat exemptions. Under 
existing law, any farmer can 
grow up to 30 acres if he uses 
the wheat on his own farm for 
feed or seed. 

These provisions, according 


nessee and Lyndon Johnson of Texas. 

The senate will be their speaking 
platform, and they can be expected to 
make the most of it. 


to Sen. Ellender, encourage the 
production of wheat outside the 
traditional wheat-producing 
sections of the country. They 
have resulted in a substantial 
production increase in the 
South, he explained. 


Other members of congress, 
notably some from poultry-pro- 
ducing areas, differ with Sen. 
Ellender. To do away with the 
exemptions, they maintain, 
would amount to rank regimen- 
tation of the farmer. 


Though few persons earlier in the 
year thought congress would pass a 
farm bill that was to Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Benson's liking, that is pre- 
cisely what the house and senate did. 
And it was no small victory for the 
secretary. 


Mr. Benson was gambling. He knew 
it, so did congress. But, as it turned 
out, he held the winning cards. His 
hole card was the fact that, without 
new legislation this year, cotton and 
rice allotments would have dropped 
drastically in 1959. Southerners were 
in a sweat. They balked in the house, 
but at nearly the last minute, gave in 
to administration demands. Secretary 
Benson kept the pressure on, and they 


folded. 


Talk’s Not Cheap When 
Legislators Speak 


The person who first said talk is 
cheap must not have known anything 
about members of congress. Senators 
and representatives filled up 33,042 
pages of the Congressional Record 
with their speeches and debates during 
the last congress. At about $80 a 
page, the printing bill totaled more 
than 2'2 million dollars. In addition, 
members of congress inserted various 
material in the appendix of the Rec- 
ord, which added about |'2 million 
dollars to the printing bill. 


of Washington Millwheel this month is page 84.) 
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— Gerald Burke 


(Continued from page 19) 


ployment or $2,500 whichever is less. 

To illustrate how this will work let 
us take an individual who will be 60 
years of age on Jan. 1, 1959. Instead 
of the 10 per cent or $2,500 formula, 
he would add one-tenth or 10 per cent 
and come up with 20 per cent of self- 
employment income or $5,000, which- 
ever is less. 


Limitations 

A special limitation on the lifetime 
deduction is imposed upon individuals 
who have previously received a pay- 
ment of employer contributions or 
have received non-forfeitable rights to 
employer contributions under a quali- 
fied plan. The lifetime limitation on 
deductions ordinarily computed as 20 
times the annual deduction ceiling of 
$2,500 will be computed by first re- 
ducing the multiplier, 20, by the num- 
ber of years of service under the quali- 
fied plan for which the individual has 
either obtained a payment of the em- 
ployer contribution or has received a 
non-forfeitable right to the employer 
contribution. 


If, for example, a self-employed in- 
dividual has previously been employed 
for 15 years during which time the 
employer made contributions to a pen- 
sion plan in which the individual has 
received a non-forfeitable right, his 
life-time limitation on deductions as a 
self-employed individual would be 
five times $2,500 or $12,500. 


Other Facets 

Any amount paid by an individual 
as a retirement deposit on or before 
the 15th day of the fourth month fol- 
lowing the close of his taxable year 
may at his election be treated as hav- 
ing been paid on the last day of such 
taxable year. 

A retirement deposit is defined as a 
payment in money to a restricted re- 
tirement fund, or to a domestic life in- 
surance company as premiums under a 
restricted retirement policy issued on 
the life of the taxpayer. 


Many retirement policies provide 
benefits beyond that’ intended in this 
bill and therefore the premiums paid 
on these policies may be allowed only 
in part. In the.case of premiums paid 
to a domestic life insurance company 
under a restricted retirement policy is- 
sued which is properly allocable to the 
cost of restricted retirement benefits 
shall be treated as a retirement de- 
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posit. It will be necessary for the sec- 
retary or his delegate by regulations to 
establish rules for determining the cost 
of any insurance protection provided. 
Such rules will take into consideration 
the mortality tables and expense load- 
ings generally used by life insurance 
companies in establishing premium 
rates. No deduction will be allowed 
for any portion of the premiums allo- 
cable to such benefits as double in- 
demnity in case of death arising from 
accident or premium waivers in case of 
disability. 

To qualify as a “restricted retire- 
ment policy,” a policy must be non- 
assignable, and no person other than 
the insured shall have any incidents of 
ownership. 

Unless a policy is identified as a re- 
stricted retirement policy no deduction 
shall be allowed with respect to any 
amount paid as a premium for any 
period before such policy has been 
identified as such. The secretary or 
his delegate may require an endorse- 
ment on the policy that such policy is 
a restricted retirement policy. It is im- 
portant that the taxpayer identify 
himself as a participant in this fund in 
such manner and form prescribed by 
the regulations. 

Subsection (a)(2)(A) of the bill 
excludes from the recipient’s gross in- 
come any amount received by him 
which has become an excess contribu- 
tion by reason of the disallowance of 
a deduction erroneously taken under 
Section 217 with respect to amounts 
paid to the fund, but only if the 
amount of the excess contribution so 
received, plus any income attributable 
thereto, is returned by the trustee 
promptly. While the amount of the 
excess contribution returned by the 
trustee to the recipient is deducted 
from gross income, the interest it 
earned which the trustee also returns 
to the recipient is includible in the re- 
cipient’s gross income. 

If an individual at anytime makes 
contributions to one or more restricted 
retirement funds in excess of the 
amount which he reasonably believes 
will be allowable as a deduction for 
such contribution for the taxable year, 
Subsection (a)-(2) (B) treats the indi- 
viduals entire interest in all these 
funds as being received by him during 
the taxable year in which such con- 
tribution is made. 

This bill is complex and you may 
hear a great deal of misinformation 
concerning it. Your insurance com- 
pany and your banker are the people 


Feed Men Rally to Call 
For 4-H Contributions 


Response from feed manufacturers to a 
call for funds to support the work of the 
National 4-H Club foundation has been 
good, according to the chairman of the 
foundation’s builder's council. J. D. Sykes 
said 89 feed manufacturers had contributed 
as of mid-August. 

Mr. Sykes, vice president of Ralston 
Purina Co., said, “I have been pleased with 
the response from my personal appeal to 
the entire feed industry.” 

He noted that agriculturally related 
groups, such as fertilizer dealers, banks, co- 
operatives, and farm equipment suppliers, 
are joining feed men in supporting 4-H 
club work. 

The funds are to be used to support the 
national 4-H center at Washington, D. C.; 
the international farm youth exchange; and 
a broad program of human development- 
human relations training for youth leaders. 


Chase Enlarges Position in 


Plastics Film Field 


Acquisition of the polyethylene film ex- 
truding machinery and processes of Plax 
Corp., Hartford, Conn., has been announced 
by Chase Bag Co., Chicago. Chase was 
among the first to convert polyethylene 
film into bags. 

President F. H. Ludington said his firm, 
using the added facilities, will make poly- 
ethylene tubing and sheeting in a complete 
range of widths and gauges. Chase has 14 
plants converting film and other materials 
into bags, liners, and protective wrappings. 

Plax continues to manufacture squeeze 
bottles and oriented styrene sheet and film. 


Leo Wade has acquired Bill Hester's feed 
business at North English, Iowa. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
Newly-appointed general manager for 
Crosby ‘Milling Co., Brattleboro, Vt., is 
Charles W. Landry, who succeeds the late 
Frank P. Philbrick. Crosby is a division of 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 


you should talk to about it because 
they are in the best position to present 
plans to meet your particular needs. 
Study thir recommendations carefully 
to determine whether you should in- 
vest in certain types of retirement an- 
nuities or a specific type of investment 
trust. Don’t hesitate to seek compe- 
tent accounting and legal advice be- 
fore setting up this all-important re- 
tirement plan. This will enable you to 
claim the maximum benefits outlined 
in the bill if it becomes law. 

We want to emphasize that this bill 
is not yet a law. The above informa- 
tion is provided so that if the bill be- 
comes law, which appears likely ir 
the next session of congress, you cat 
be prepared to meet its requirements. 
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Yes, 
“SEE, SPEAK, HEAR NO EVIL” 


BUT, 


that Doesn’t Mean Machinery! 


If you SEE,HEAR or even SMELL Something Wrong, 
SPEAK UP— 


SAVE THE PLANT FROM FIRE 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois — 
TO SAVE THE GRAIN THAT FEEDS THE NATION 


Copies of this Fire Prevention Poster gladly furnished on request! 
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BO-DEE MINERAL STABLE 


Vow APPROVED 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
Approved for 


VITAMIN D 


upon periodic 
tests 


For 12 months stability in the 
presence of these listed minerals by 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


PERCENT 


Notes winerat sts 
fully present at the end of 12 months. 


EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STAB 


i j j 80 Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D2 
Ordinary D2 practically gone in 30 days. » Miesol Oat 
60 

Ground Limestone....41.23% — Ferrous sulfate........ 0.50% 40 
Steamed bonemecl...15.00 Copper sulfate....... 0.15 <= Regular D2 in oil, same mineral 
Tricalcium phosphate. . 13.00 Manganese sulfate....0.10 20 mixture as above 
Magnesium sulfate. . . 10.00 Cobalt sulfate........ 0.02 
lodized sodium chloride. 20.00% O 


2 4 6 8 10 12 
TIME in months 


risa product ot PHILIPS-ROXANE, (op) 


The world's largest manufacturer of Vitamin D 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California + 600 South Michigan, Chicago’5, Illinois 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


e 
¢ BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., Holland, Michigan e 
“ Please send me full information and prices on new MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D2. a 
Send fornewlow prices and technical bulletin’ 
COMPANY. 
e 
ADDRESS___ 
e 
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Nutrition 


Michigan State University’s third 
annual swine day attracted some 350 
persons to the campus. Swine research 
results and integration in the swine 
industry were discussed in detail by 
Michigan staff members. 


SWINE SWINE SWINE SWINE SWINE SWINE SWI 


Agricultural Economist Robert C. 
Kramer stated, “Vertical integration 
will not hurt the swine industry. Some 
hog producers will be hurt as integra- 
tion continues, but the industry will 
be helped because integration will get 
new technology out to farmers and 
get them to use it. 

“Efficient producers won't have to 
integrate to stay in business, but to re- 
main competitive, they'll have to put 
the latest technology to work as soon 
as it becomes available.” 

Agricultural Engineer Bob Maddes 
pointed out advantages of crossbreed- 
ing: “Through intelligent selection 
and breeding, the strong characteris- 
tics of two breeds can be put together 
which can result in faster growth and 
some improvement in litter size. There 
is not necessarily any advantage from 
crossbreeding in improving carcass 
quality.” 

Summaries of swine research re- 
ports presented follow: 

Hygromycin fed alone and in combina- 
tion with Aureomycin to weanling pigs, by 
J. A. Hoefer and R. W. Luecke — “In this 
experiment, hygromycin did not have a 
growth stimulating effect on worm-free 
pigs. Apparently the effect that this anti- 
biotic has on growth is associated with its 
anthelmintic properties. 

“The combination of hygromycin and 
Aureomycin during phase 1 [start to 125 
pounds} did not increase daily gain as much 
as Aureomycin alone. During phase 2 [125 
pounds to termination} the pigs which re- 
ceived Aureomycin alone gained faster than 
those which had previously received both 
antibiotics.” 

Level of zinc needed to prevent parakera- 
tosis, by R. W. Luecke and J. A. Hoefer — 
“The feeding of rations containing exces- 
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Swine Studies 
Integration, Better 


Are Told 


sive levels of calcium (over 0.7 per cent) 
should be avoided. However, since this is 
sometimes difficult to accomplish, the addi- 
tion of zinc at levels of 40 to 50 ppm is 
recommended. When the ration contains 
normal levels of calcium (0.6 to 0.7 per 
cent) lower levels of supplementary zinc 
will be adequate (25 ppm). 

“It should be emphasized that the need 
for extra zinc is much more critical when 
pigs are fed on concrete than when they 
are fed on pasture.” 

Controlled floor temperature for grow- 
ing-finishing swine, by J. A. Hoefer, J. S. 
Boyd, E. A. Kazarian, and D. P. Heaney —- 
“At this stage, only tentative observations 
may be made from the data available. 

“The results of the winter study reveal no 
differences in performance which can be 
ascribed to the differences in floor tem- 
peratures. [Three floor temperatures were 
used: 75 degrees, 65 degrees, and no tem- 
perature regulation for the controls.} 

“The figures on rate of gain for the sum- 
mer experiment indicate that the floor tem- 
peratures in lots 1 and 2 ['70 degrees until 
July 1 and 65 degrees thereafter] may have 
influenced the rate of gain [1.51 pounds 
against 1.41 pounds and 1.4 pounds for the 
80 to 75-degree lot and the controls.” 

The effect of certain trace minerals in 
growing-finishing rations, by J. A. Hoefer, 
D. E. Ullrey, E. R. Miller, R. W. Luecke, 
and H. D. Ritchie — “All trace mineral 
supplementations resulted in more rapid 
gains. The lots receiving additional zinc and 
copper both showed an increased growth 
rate of almost 50 per cent over the control 
group. The pigs receiving iron alone gained 


' 30 per cent faster than the control lot. 


However, the lot supplemented with both 
iron and zinc exhibited a 17 per cent in- 
crease, a somewhat lower response than 
when the two minerals were added sep- 
arately. 

“The supplemented lots all showed an 
increase in feed consumption over the con- 
trol pigs. There were no significant differ- 
ences in efficiency of feed conversion be- 
tween any of the treatments because of an 


AGENCY NAMED 
Ogilvy, Benson €& Mather, New York 
City, has been named advertising agency 
for International Paper Co. of the same 
city. The appointment was announced by 
Advertising Manager Richard J. Wiech- 
mann. 


SWINE EXPERT LUECKE 


increase in rate of gain in the supplemented 
lots proportional to their feed consump- 
tion. 

“Growth rate of the copper supplement- 
ed pigs was somewhat superior to that of 
the other lots during the first four weeks. 
From then on, the pigs receiving only zinc 
overtook those on copper and the perform 
ances of the two lots were identical at the 
end of the trial.” 

Antibiotic and antibiotic-sulfa drug com- 
binations as growth stimulants, by R. W. 
Luecke and J. A. Hoefer — in the experi- 
ment reported, 60 thrifty weanling pigs ap- 
proximately seven weeks of age and weigh- 
ing about 31 pounds were divided equally 
into six lots. All animals were vaccinated 
for hog cholera, sprayed with lindane for 
external parasites, and wormed with a piper- 
azine wormer. The pigs were on concrete 
from birth. 

“Under the conditions of this experiment 
only the high level. (four pounds per ton) 
of the penicillin-streptomycin-sulfaquinox- 
aline mixture had a marked effect upon 
growth rate. This stimulation was evident 
at both 56 days and for the entire period.” 

Swine ration: meal versus pellets with 
varying levels of oats, by J. A. Hoefer, 
E. C. Miller Jr., R. W. Luecke, and R. W. 
Seerley — “To study the importance of 
pelleted swine rations, this station set up 
two experiments with the following ob- 
jectives: 

“1) To compare the same ration in meal 
and pellet form. 

2) To compare meal and pelleted ra- 
tions with different levels of oats (zero, 20, 
and 40 per cent oats). 

“The pigs receiving the pelleted rations 
gained significantly faster than the pigs on 
the same ration in meal form. Pelleting in- 
creased the daily gains by 10 per cent, 12 
per cent, and 28 per cent for the corn, 20 
per cent oat, and 40 per cent oat rations, 
respectively. The rate of gain was the same 
for all pelleted rations, while the gains de- 
creased as the oat level increased in the 
meal rations. This result suggests that high 
fiber feeds may be utilized better by pel- 
leting. 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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Every Jacobson 
Built for Keeps! 


= 


“MASTER” ~ Cestom Grinaing” 


65 to 140 H. P. 


Write .for New Bulletin 
JACOBSON and the Name of Your 
“MASTER” 


INSTANT REMOTE Jacobson Sales Representative 
SCREEN CHANGE 


Patent No. 2,640,650 


MACHINE WORKS 


48 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. Av MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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(Advertisement) 


A PELLETED VIEW 
| Of the News 


| The August issue of The Feed 

| Bag reported a survey of the feed 

| industry on the place which pelleting 

| will have in the industry’s future. 
More than 91 per cent of respond- 
ents thought that the market for pel- 
leted feed is increasing. More than 
80 per cent thought that the addi- 

| tion of new smaller plants would be 
the direction of further expansion 
yy the industry, and 72'/2 per cent 
thought that custom pelleting is on 
the upswing. 


It was of course also gratifying to 

; at Sabetha to see that 46.7 per 
ent of the respondents noted that 
they favored the liquid type pellet 

ill, and that an additional, 20 per 
ent preferred both the liquid and 
lry type. 

Since introducing the Multi-Duty 
Pellet Mill, much has occurred (in- 
‘luding The Feed Bag survey) 

hich confirms the conclusions we 
reached before designing the Multi- 
Duty. That was that the industry 
wanted a pellet system which would 
make provision for the conditioning, 
pumping, metering, and uniform ap- 
plication of one or several liquids in 
the pellet mill itself. We believed 

irther that the movement towards 
the smaller feed mill would make it 
necessary for that small mill, if it 
were to compete economically, to 
produce all the principal types of 
feed in use today. Obviously the 
small mill would find it difficult, 
| from the investment standpoint, to 
put in separate processing units to 
| produce hard pellets, to condition, 
| feed and blend molasses, fats, and/- 
| or fish solubles into pellet mashes, to 
| produce molasses feeds in meal form, 
| and to produce hi-molasses pellets 
| (in those areas in which molasses 
pellets are desired). 

We designed the Multi-Duty to 
do all of these jobs in a single com- 

pact feed processing unit. We are 

| happy that we have interpreted the 

| needs of the industry correctly in 

| introducing the liquid type of pellet 

, mill, and in designing a multiple 
purpose feed processing unit around 
a hard pellet mill. 


The Wengers 


Phone 111 Sabetha, Kansas 
© WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING, 1958 
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Pulse the Industry 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 


WHO'S AFRAID OF THE BIG, BAD WOLF? 


Yes, who is afraid of the big, bad wolf? pg i 
In this case the wolf we refer to is ; 
integration, contract farming, or anything _ 
else you might want to call it. 3 


Integration and contract farming are two 

ideas tossed about quite freely until by 

now many feed men throw up their hands in 
despair at the mention of them. 


A 
However, looked at more calmly, such as 

the way I. S. (Ike) Riggs, chairman of 

the board of the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, did recently the terms seem to lose their horror 
proportions. 


In a talk before the ninth nutrition school for feed 
men at the University of Wisconsin, Mr. Riggs pointed 
out that this is only a form of production and market- 
ing teamwork. Commenting on integration, Mr. Riggs said: 


"The question is not,'shall we permit these changes in 
our economy?’ —for these changes are already upon us. 
The question is rather, "How can all parties to this 


process fit themselves and their methods to these 
changes?' ® 


Mr. Riggs said that the answer lies in producing for a 
market rather than to a market and that he "would junk 
the concept of raising hogs to get rid of corn but 
would work to improve the quality of my pork." 


Producing to the specifications doesn't mean that a 
farmer must lose his independence except his independ- 
ence to sell low-quality products, thereby digging 


himself deeper into the hole, according to Mr. Riggs. 


Actually, contract farming in raising vegetables for 
the canning companies has existed for many years and we 
know many farmers who like this method. 


It is our guess that the better feed firms, which 
operate in "contract" areas, are already on the ball 
and getting their share of the business. 


There are ways for even the feed retailer, as well as 
the manufacturer, to get his share of the business 
which comes through growing contracts. 


Those firms who recognize change can always meet the 
challenge and many have done it. Most feed men are 
resourceful — they have to be to operate profitably 
in a low-margin field. 
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Pulse of the Industry 


Don't believe everything you have read about the death of labor legislation. 
There have been lots of pros and cons about why the Kennedy-Ives bill was 
voted down. Fingers have been pointed at both the Republicans and Democrats 
as being responsible for killing the measure. 


Actually, the American Retail federation did a good job on the bill; the reason for 
killing it was mainly because it was “watered down" so much that it would not 
accomplish a great deal in labor reform. It was felt by business in general 
that passing the bill at this session might prevent real labor reform measures 
at the next meeting of congress. 


From the standpoint of the union man, it is better for him to wait until congress 
reconvenes and takes time to make a thorough study of what is needed to pro- 
tect the interests of the rank and file member of the union. It is a good bet 
that this will be done. 


Obsolescence is a handicap to more than 25 per cent of the plants in the United 
States, according to a survey made by Dun & Bradstreet. Certainly some of 
this 25 per cent includes feed manufacturing plants, although on the whole 
feed firms have tried to keep up with modern equipment needs. 


Of the 367 manufacturers interviewed in 44 cities, 95 per cent admitted that they 
were operating with equipment which was 22 per cent obsolete. This could mean 
a great deal of machinery replacement business if the economy comes out of its 
present lethargy. 


Dairy cows are fewer in numbers but milk production holds up, according to USDA. As 
of June 1, we had only 19,800,000 milk cows on farms. This is the smallest 
number since the cow census was started in 1930. The reason for it is that 
farmers are geting rid of poor producing cows and keeping those that pay their 
way. Bven with the small number of cows, milk production should equal that 
of 1957. 


Social security iS going up Jan. 1. The recent law signed by-President Eisenhower 
boosts benefits for about 12 million retired persons by around seven per cent. 
Effective Feb. 3, persons drawing $30 will receive $33; those drawing the 
maximum of $108.50 per month will be increased to $116. 


To pay this, tax rates are going up. The tax on workers will jump from 2% per cent 
of the earnings up to $4,200 to 2% per cent of the earnings up to $4,800. The 
employer has to match these rates and in January, 1960, it will go up to three 
per cent for each of the participants. Eventually, by January, 1969, the rate 
will be 4% per cent for the employe and a like amount for the boss or a total 
of nine per cent —that is if congress doesn't put through another hoost in 
the interim. 


Feed grain exports for the year ended June 30 hit a new high. A total of 9,138,000 
short tons exported was 29 per cent over the year previous and seven per cent 
over the record set in the 1955-56 feeding year. Corn exports rose 21 per 
cent, barley was up 49 per cent, grain sorghums up 46 per cent, and oats 
gained 2% per cent. 5 


Veterinarians should not own or be interested financially in biological or pharma- 
ceutical supply firms — that is the stand taken by the American Veterinary 
association at their recent 95th annual meeting in Philadelphia. The sub- 
committee reporting on this subject declared that they have no cases in mind, 
but that veterinarians might be swayed by personal interest when prescribing 
treatment —hence the stand of the group. 
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Ewinc ATERRIMIN = THE EFFECTIVE NEW GROWTH STIMULANT WITH A CUARANTEED POTENCY 7 


Developed. and Produced. Primarilyas..a. Growth: Stimulant 


_ Ray Ewing ATERRIMIN—The product with a 
_ purpose. The first fermentation product 
_ with a guaranteed potency developed and 
produced primarily as a stimulant. 


20,000 Units 
GUARANTEED POTENCY 
Less than 50¢ 


ay ATERRIMIN—The new stim- 
ulant which is non-toxic and has proven 
tability. 


<< Ray Ewing ATERRIMIN—Has produced excel- 
-_ lent growth response even in the presence | 
of fish solubles, dried whey « or other growth 
- additives in rations. 


Ray | Ewing ATERRIMIN—Can be profitably in- 

_ cluded in Starter and Grower Formulas in NTE 

every part of the country. GUARANTEE 
ARANTEE! 

TEED 

Ewing ATERRIMIN — Supplies low cost, 

_ chick-growth stimulation at less than 

ton of feed. 


20,000 units 
Guaranteed potenc 
less than 50¢! 


aRIMIN /Ray Ewing ATERRIMIN—Guaranteed potency... 
easily determined by microbiological assay 


_ for Aterrimin activity. 


THE 


“Ray Ewing 


COMPANY 


Ray Ewing ATERRIMIN—Produced exceptional 
_ results in chicks, broilers and turkey poullts. 


& Ray Ewing ATERRIMIN — Now available 
through 5 Ray Ewing Premixing Plants and 
2 through the Ray Ewing Representative 2 serv- 


BOONE, IOWA 


FORT. WORTH; TEXAS 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
"LANCASTER; PENNSYLVANIA: 
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Your cattle feeders can get results like these: 


44 EXTRA POUNDS PER HEAD AT MARKET 
10% SAVING IN FEED 
UP TO *12 EXTRA RETURN PER HEAD 


Experiments all over the country have proved that 
AUREOMYCIN provides a sales clincher—the promise 
of greater dollar returns. Results from a series of 
trials show that AUREOMYCIN in good feeder rations 
has boosted weight gains by an average of 44 pounds 
per head, cut feed used per pound of gain by 10%, 
increased returns by $12.00 per animal! 

In addition, experiments have shown up to 59.4% 
reduction in respiratory disease; up to 80% reduc- 
tion in liver abscesses; almost complete elimination 
of foot rot. 

These results were obtained by feeding quality 
rations containing sufficient AUREOMYCIN® Chlor- 
tetracycline to provide approximately 70 milligrams 


per head per day continuously. This is the standard 
recommended amount for all cattle not subjected to 
serious disease exposure or prolonged stresses. 


When severe disease or stress is present, recom- 
mend the higher level AUREOMYCIN stress program. 


Talk to your cattle feeders about these results and 
sell them feeds containing the required amount of 
AUREOMYCIN. Recommend continuous feeding! 


AUREOMYCIN IN FEED LOT RATIONS 


ANAMID COMPANY | N.¥ 
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Growing Popularity 
Invading Cus tom Category 


Custom pelleting is a comparatively 
new facet of pelleted feed manufac- 
ture. That the popularity of pellets is 
growing was borne out convincingly 
by a nation-wide survey reported in 
The Feed Bag for August, page 16. 

Here an Iowa businessman tells 
some of his experiences with custom 
manufacture of pelleted swine feeds 
and how the practice “snowballed un- 
til we now have to expand to take care 
of it.” 

PRODUCTION PRODUCTION PRODUCTION PRODUC 


Paul Klinefelter of Klinefelter 
Feeds, Inc., Gladbrook, Iowa, is a man 


By BUD STICKLER 
Reported From Gladbrook, Iowa 


Klinefelter Feeds saturates an area 
within a 15-mile radius of Gladbrook, 
a.town of 2,000 in central Iowa. 

“Of course, many customers from 
farther out use our custom pelleting,” 
Mr. Klinefelter adds. 


Complete Pellet 
Right now, he is experimenting with 
customer demand for a complete pel- 
leted beef cattle feed — both with 
and without hay incorporated. In addi- 
tion to customer reaction, he says he 


70 per cent of the mill’s total feed 
sales. 

Cattle feeds add up to another 25 
per cent of the mill’s volume. These 
start with a calf starter and grower. 
They end with both hard and soft pel- 
leted supplements for finishing beef 
cattle. The hard pellets are 32 to 35 
per cent protein and the soft pellets 
are 22 per cent. 


Other Feeds 
Sheep and poultry feeds make up 
the remainder of the Klinefelter vol- 
ume. The inclusion of a poultry feed 
in the line is recent. Mr. Klinefelter 


CENTRAL IOWA BEAN MILL, JOINT OFFICES & KLINEFELTER FEED MILL 


A progressive Hawkeye feed manufacturer succeeds in custom pelleting. 


who knows what he wants in his feed 
business — customer satisfaction. But 
he is also willing to try something new 
to see if his customers want it. 


Pelleting feed and grain on a cus 
tom basis, especially for swine rations, 
was tried experimentally by Mr. Kline- 
felter, who now admits: “That thing 
has snowballed until now we have to 
expand to take care of it.” He is al- 
ready taking care of a great many sat- 
isfied customers, despite the fact that 
his plant was originally built as strictly 
a supplement operation. 


is finding some important factors. For 
example, he has noted good results 
from the inclusion of an antibiotic in 
a steer ration. 

Another speculation for Mr. Kline- 
felter is the pelleting of hay. At the 
present, though, this is being done on 
only a limited basis. 

Among popular Klinefelter feeds 
are swine rations that begin with a 
baby pig pre-starter and continue to 
a finishing feed. The swine line also 
includes feeds for the pregnant and 
lactating sow. This line accounts for 


found that some of his customers were 
using one of his hog feeds as a laying 
mash. He then decided to start manu- 
facturing a complete poultry feed. 
Mr. Klinefelter feels that custom 
pelleting is one of the best possible 
means of building a complete feed. 
However, some of his customers bring 
in only oats to be ground and pelleted. 
Experience has shown them that pel- 
leting gives an added “kick” to the 
feeding value. Other customers bring 
their own grain to be mixed with 


(Concluded on page 71) 


Exclusive Case History of Custom Pellet Manufacturing 
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to produce maximum 


ONSISTENT 


VIORE Cc 


a primary fermentation source of unidentified 


GROWTH 


After six years of exhaustive testing, 
results prove NeoVite to be your best 
source for unidentified growth factors. 
Since 1952, when Dawe’s Laboratories 
developed NeoVite, extensive feeding 
trials, both in the laboratory and under 
practical field conditions, established 
NeoVite’s ability to stimulate growth 
above that expected from usual UGF 
sources. NeoVite’s consistency to pro- 
duce these results is a tribute to Dawe’s 
Laboratories quality-control through 
biological testing. 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 


Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 


FACTORS 


Now, Dawe’s Laboratories is proud 
to offer proven tested’ NeoVite in a 
more concentrated form. It actually 
takes only half as much to produce the 
same dependably consistent results. 
The advantages are obvious to every 
feed manufacturer. 

Test New Concentrated, Consistent 
NeoVite at our expense... Write us 
for NeoVite product data. Dawe’s will 
be pleased to supply NeoVite to you 
at no charge for your test purposes. 
There is no obligation. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without delay. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


MEXICO—Sierra leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


Don Kemper Co.— Dawe's Laboratories—Ad No. 56 
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Boron is an essential element for 
plants and is used in fertilizers. It has 
been shown to be present in many ani- 
mal tissues, and the amount found in 
milk varies. 


Title: Boron in Cows’ Milk. 


Authors: H. Fenner and J. G. Archi- 
bald (Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station). 


Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, 
Vol. 41 (June, 1958) pp. 803-06. 


Digest: Borax (sodium tetraborate) 
was fed to the experimental dairy 
cows (Ayrshire, Guernsey, and Hol- 
stein) in two groups. The daily 
amount fed was equivalent to 300 mg. 
elemental boron. One group received 
the boron during December and Janu- 
ary, and the other group during Feb- 
ruary and March. 

The average amount of boron in 
the milk was increased about 2!4 
times, from 270 to 673 micrograms per 
liter of milk. The total daily amount of 
boron secreted appeared to be rather 
constant for individual cows regard- 
less.of the amount of milk produced. 
The boron content of the milk in- 
creased from the first to the second 
month in each half of the trial. Breed, 
group, or treatment did not change 
this. 

It was found that about one-fourth 
of the boron was in the cream, and 
three-fourths in the skim milk. 


C. W. Sievert 


Mr. Sievert is one of the coun- 
try’s best-known and most 
highly respected independ- 
ent feed consultants. 


Badger State | Feed Sales 


Increase Some in 1957 

There were 1,051,365 tons of feed sold 
in Wisconsin last year, up 3,657 tons from 
1956 sales and 90,955 tons from 19595. 
State statistics attributed 62.79 per cent of 
the 1957 sales to mixed feeds, 20.32 to pro- 
tein feeds, 11.82 per cent to low-protein 
feeds, and 1.06 per cent unclassified. 

By types, feed sales last year totaled; 
poultry, 287,711 tons; dairy, 135,968 tons; 
pig, 89,994 tons; beef, 13,860 tons: calf, 
17,365 tons; dog, 18,382 tons, ground grain 
mixtures, 8,691 tons; mineral, 13,360 tons; 
and all other mixed feeds 30,238 tons. 

In the unclassified feeds, sales of molas- 
ses feed totaled 36,207 tons; phosphorus 
supplements, 3,197 tons; iodized salt, 2,569 
tons; and ground limestone, 11,103 tons. 

Of the mixed feed used in the Badger 
state last year, 41.3 per cent was Wisconsin- 
produced, compared with 43.2 per cent in 
1956. Last year Wisconsin manufacturers 
used 277,760 tons of whole feeds. 

CORN STATES HEAD 

Edward Buesking has succeeded Joseph 
E. Marmon as president of Corn States Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Omaha, a_ wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Eli Lilly & Co. Mr. Marmon 


now is executive director of production. 
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Feed Nutrition Digest 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the authors and are not neces- 
sarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


Dr. Fairbanks has been a pio- 
neer in animal nutrition re- 
search and is recognized 
widely for his work. 


B. W. Fairbanks | 


Comment: Although boron is not gen- 
erally thought of as an essential trace 
element in animal nutrition, it certain- 
ly is found in feed ingredients. Alfalfa, 
soybean meal, and beet pulp contain 
more than common grasses. Feed men 
are therefore interested in what hap- 
pens when an element is fed, and this 
gives us more information regarding 
boron. 

Some elements — iron is an exam- 
ple — cannot be “fed” into the milk 
of cows, whereas iodine for example 


readily passes from feed into milk. 
* * 


Amino acids are the building blocks 
of proteins. Dr. Hans Fisher and his 
associates at Rutgers present some in- 


. teresting concepts on lysine require- 


ments of chicks, and give us some real 
tools on how to use the information. 


Title: The Effect of Dietary Energy 
Concentration and Age on the Lysine 
Requirement of Growing Chicks. 
Authors: H. G. Schwartz, M. W. Tay- 
or, and Hans Fisher (Rutgers Univer- 
sity). 

Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 
65 (May, 1958) pp. 25-37. 

Digest: Other investigators have re- 
ported values ranging from 0.9 per 
cent to 1.1 per cent of the diet as the 
lysine requirement of chicks. Another 
research worker reported that the ly- 
sine requirement was influenced by 
the rate of gain, and still another did 
not find any difference when feeding 
to birds selected for natural ability to 
grow rapidly or slowly. 

Optimum ratios between energy 
and protein have been demonstrated 
repeatedly. The need for more methi- 
onine when fat is added is accepted, 
and also for more choline. The effect 
of age has been investigated mostly 
with respect to protein, the young ani- 
mal requiring less protein at some time 


after birth or hatching, and progress- 
ing downward as age increases. The 
authors of this paper have investigated 
the lysine requirement of the chick 
during the first 11 weeks of life. The 
results are applicable to broiler feeds. 

Using fast growing broiler chicks 
the authors report the following find- 
ings: 

“1. Up to four weeks of age, the 
chick requires 1.1 per cent lysine in 
diets containing 20 per cent protein 
of good quality and 975 calories of 
productive energy per pound of feed. 
Thereafter the level of lysine should 
be reduced at a rate of about 0.05 per 
cent per week to a minimum of 0.8 
per cent since excess dietary lysine 
was found to impair growth and feed 
efficiency. These tests were run until 
the birds were about 11 weeks of age. 

“2) Changes in dietary energy con- 
centration alter the lysine requirement 
at a rate of 0.07 per cent per 100 cal- 
ories. An increase of three per cent in 
the protein of the diet (20 to 23 per 
cent) raises the lysine requirement 
about 0.1 per cent. 

3) The relationships under (2) are 
indicated to be linear but only if the 
ratio of all other diet components re- 
mains constant.” 

Comment: Tables in this article indi- 
cate several suggested values. The sug- 
gested lysine requirement as related to 


age is: 
Age of Birds Lysine Requirement 
(Weeks) (Per Cent of Diet) 
0-4 1.1 
4-6 1.0 
6-8 0.9 
8-11 0.8 


Other tables show that higher cal- 
orie rations needed higher lysine val- 
ues for best results; also that feeds 
with. productive energy values from 
815 to 1,115 calories per pound and 
containing 20 and 23 per cent crude 
protein were used. 
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Hawthorne Moves to New 
Houston Plant, Offices 


Hawthorne Co., i has moyed in- 
to its newly- » erected 73,000 - square - - foot 
plant. The plant is located at Hempstead 
highway and Wright av. 

Hawthorne said the new facilities are 
geared to more than triple its present out- 
put. The Texas concern’s operations in- 
volve grain equipment construction and fab- 
ricated steel products. 

The shop area is located on the Southern 
Pacific railroad. A 5'7-foot wide bay is serv- 
iced by overhead cranes extending an addi- 
tional 220 feet beyond the building. 

Hawthorne described its new office build- 
ing as fully modern with all departmental 


offices stemming from a central reception 
center. Unique in the reception center is a 
desk of natural brick. 

Harry E. Hawthorne is president of the 
company and A. D. Williams vice president. 


PENB 1959 Promotions 
On December Agenda 


Promotional activities for 1959 will be 
considered at the fall meeting of the Poul- 
try & Egg National board. The standing 
commodity committees, executive commit- 
tee, and directorate plan to meet Dec. 9-10. 

President L. N. Thompson said points of 
discussion will be an analysis of 1958 pro- 
motional activities for eggs, broilers, and 
turkeys and promotion plans for 1959. 


ient 50 Ib. bags. 


50 Ib. bags. 


SELL THE 
THAT'S 


OMALASS —thé@original. 
dried blackstrap molasses 
product. Each 100 lbs. 
contains the solids from 
93 lbs. feeding cane mo- 
lasses (23 lbs. of water 
removed) and 30 lbs. Corn Oil Meal. Conven- 


SCOTCH O LASS—the thrifty dried blackstrap 
molasses. Each 100 Ibs. contains the solids from 
85 lbs. feeding cane molasses (21 lbs. of water 
removed) and 36 lbs. soybean mill feed. Handy 


acdlos LABORATORIES, INC. 


901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa | 


DRIED 
BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES 


SCOTCHOLASS 


Big H Ups Six, Elects 
Fairchild to Board 


L. H. Fairchild has been named to the 
board of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, 
Ill. He is vice president and general man- 
ager of the firm's Lincoln (Neb.) opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Fairchild was president of Hill-Fair- 
child Feed Co. at Lincoln when it was pur- 
chased by Honeggers’ on July 1. 

Honeggers’ also announced the promo- 
tion of several sales force members. Elevat- 
ed to division managers and their divisions 
are: Dale Magee, Lincoln; Merle Power, 
Missouri; and Joe Schlatter, eastern. 

Named managers of the following dis- 
tricts were Ralph Broquard, Quincy, IIL; 
Richard Gordon, Dayton, Ohio; and Guy 
Long, Van Wert, Ohio. 


July Best Sales Month in 


History of Purina 


Ralston Purina Co.'s July sales set an- 
other new all-time record for the company. 
July feed sales climbed more than 16 per 
cent from July, 1957. Purina dog food 
sales were record-breaking. 

Purina reported new record sales for a 
one-month period in March, which was 
topped in April. May topped the April sales 
and July set a new record for the 64-year- 
old firm. 


Ewing Regional Salesman 
Is New Ferguson Title 


Appointment of Gary B. Ferguson as 
regional sales representative has been an- 
nounced by Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, 
Calif. He will work with Henry P. Wilder, 
regional sales manager, in a midwestern 
area. 

Mr. Ferguson will contact feed manufac- 
turers in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin. His accounts will be served from 
Ewing plants at Boone and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Prior to joining Ewing, Mr. Ferguson was 
active in farm management and feed in- 
gredient sales. He taught agriculture at a 
Wisconsin high school and was a county 
agent. 


Challenge Feed Building 
Program Is Underway 


Challenge Feed Co. is engaged in a large- 
scale building program at its Atlantic (Io- 
wa) plant. New construction will increase 
the feed manufacturing plant’s capacity to 
30,000 tons a year. 

The plant was completed last March but 
Owner Bert Laufer said expansion has been 
necessary. Other construction plans include 
facilities for custom hulling and rolling of 
oats and bulk storage units. 

Mr. Laufer’s firm makes feed under the 
Challenge brand. 


Harold G. Dills of Kitchel, Ind., has pur- 
chased Kitchel Farm Service and has re- 
named it Kitchel Grain Co. D. L. Dills is 
the new manager. 
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of your packaging operation 
may reveal opportunities 
for saving thousands 


of. dollars annually. 


IN BUYING MULTIWALL BAGS 4 
NO SAVING IS TOO SMALL TO IGNORE! 


THE KRAFTPACKER Open Mouth Bag Filling 
Machine, for free-flowing material, automat- 


duction and greater accuracy. Requires a !  multiwall bag packaging. 
lower investment and maintenance cost than 
any other automatic machine of its type in 


ically saves pennies, too, through higher pro- : Show me how to save on my 


use today! COMPANY. 


KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION | 


Fifth A . New York 20, N. Y. 
ally News Bidg., Chicago PRODUCT 
Integrated mills at St. Marys, Georgia 


and Gilman, Vermont NAME... 
Exclusive Sales Agents for Kraftpacker fo 


. - We believe that an intelligent reappraisal i a 
rarer co. | 
St Marys Corp. 
Gemmed Tape Ow: 
| 
ER 
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PROOF! 


In this folio are 
test data that offer 
positive proof that 
Borden’s FERMACTO 
400 is truly one of the 
greatest advances in 
nutrition to come out 
of the Borden labora- 
tories in many years. 


A copy is waiting for you 
...to show you that 
Borden’s FERMACTO 400, 
developed on the Borden 
test farms and proved by 
practical field tests, will help 
you build feeds that promote 
better livability, faster growth 
and maximum feed efficiency 
... and at lower cost. 


Get the full story from your 
Borden representative or write 
today for your copy of the 
FERMACTO 400 folio. It will come 
to you promptly by return mail. 


THE Borden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
LABORATORIES AND TEST FARMS, ELGIN, ILL. 
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Facts 


Palatability is a rather nebulous 
quality of feeds and ingredients. It’s 
that character qualifying the accept- 
ability of a feed. In general, these fac- 
tors are physical and chemical. 


PALATABILITY PALATABILITY PALATABILITY PAL 


Of the physical factors, texture is 
certainly important. Robinson (1) 
found that hardness of corn was re- 
flected in the intake of that feed. Tex- 
ture is also important in the feeding of 
small grains, where most must be 
ground to increase their palatability. 
Hathaway, et al., (2) found that dry- 
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How Vital Taste 
Feed Efficiency: 


By BUD STICKLER 
Iowa State College 


ing corn at 140 degrees Fahrenheit 
and higher reduced the feed consump- 
tion five per cent compared with corn 
dried naturally at 80 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Although the workers said this 
reduction in intake was “non-signifi- 
cant,” it was concluded that the grain 
dried at higher temperatures was less 
palatable. 

Where texture is concerned, it has 
become apparent that pigs like crunchy 
feeds. At least it long has been recog- 


nized that they like hulled oats. Sim- 
ilarly, pigs prefer pelleted feeds, prob- 
ably because they are chewier than 
ground feeds and because they aren't 
as dusty as ground feeds (3). Pigs al- 
so have exhibited a preference for 
whole corn to ground corn because it 
also is crunchier. 
Pelleting 

Pelleting as a means of enhancing a 
feed’s palatability is not completely 
understood. Lehrer and Kieth (4) 
found that pigs can be induced to eat 


(Continued on page 40) 
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There’s still time tie 


FALL LAYING-FEED EVENT 


WHAT'S EGGTOBER? 


EGGTOBER is the EXTRA 
month or more of extra-egg 
production your customers get 
when your laying-feed _ 
am includes an Extra- 
uction Laying Feed contain- 
ing Terramycin. It’s a fully 
rounded national program you 


bring down to the local level. _ 


EGGTOBER provides a platform 
for your own fall promotion... 
AIMED at the most impor- 
tant time of your year—pullet- 
housing and contract-selling 
time! ... DESIGNED to help 
you sell your poultryman cus- 
tomers an extra- iad feeding 
program—all year long. 


EGGTOBER sets the stage for 
your dealers’ special instore 
sales events. Your dealers run 
their own special events the 
way you and they think best. 
The opportunity for unique 
selling ideas to tie in with the 
EGGTOBER theme is as 
boundless as your imagination. 


As you are reading this, national advertising and pub- 
licity is breaking on EGGTOBER .. . more than 400 
billboards are going up across the country to remind 
poultrymen of EGGTOBER on the way to your 
dealers’ stores. 

But there’s still plenty of time for you and your 
dealers to capitalize on EGGTOBER if you act now 
(many of the late-season chicks are still to be housed). 

To tie in with this full-scale, national program, 
develop a promotion plan for your dealers. On the 
opposite page are a few “‘idea starters”. You may want 
to adapt some of these or work up new ones tailored to 
your special needs. 

Suggestion: why not a prize to an EGGTOBER 
Idea Man among your dealers for the best idea for 
promoting your EGGTOBER event at the local level 
(chances are you'll get a lot of good ideas you can pass 
along to your dealers in other areas). 

For full details on the many opportunities offered by 
EGGTOBER, see your Pfizer representative. 


Extra-Production Laying Feecs 
containing potent 


Terra mycin Chas. Pfizer & Co., In 


World’s largest producer of antib ‘ics 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


BROOKLYN e CHICAGO e DALLAS e ATLANTA e SAN FRANCISCO e MONTI 3AL 
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EGGTOBER billboards are now 
going up in more than 400 
locations across the nation. 


om 


Set up a free feed for 
wild birds outside the 
store or in town square. 
Fill cake pan with YOUR 
BRAND Extra-Produc- 
tion Laying Feed. Sign 
by pan with words: “For 
robins, sparrows, etc., 
that want to lay more 
eggs, too.” 


Mail an empty enve- 
ope with each dealer’s 
return address and 
ohone number on 
jutside. His cus- 
omers and prospects 
vill think a mistake 
‘as been made, and 
vhen they inquire he 
an explain that it 
hould have con- 
ained news about 
OUR BRAND Extra- 
roduction Laying 
eed. 


Have each dealer 
keep a live pullet in- 
side store. Have him 
conduct a GRAND 
SWEEPSTAKES on 
the day she lays her 
first egg. 


ETRE PRODUCT 


Get cooperation of 
county agent and uni- 
versities to hold a local 
meeting in each of your 
‘dealers’ towns on the 
latest poultry manage- 
ment and feeding prac- 
tices (Pfizer has sound 
movies and film strips 
available on a loan 
basis). 


Introductory offer... 
free chicks, waterers, 
etc., with purchase of 
so many tons of Ex- 
tra-Production Lay- 
ing Feed. 


Run a beauty contest for a local Miss EGGTOBER. 
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.~an extra month of eggs with 


LAYING FEEDS 


Have biggest egg con- 
test among poultry- 
men using YOUR 
BRAND Extra-Pro- 
duction Laying Feed. 
Or contest for biggest 
increase obtained in 
egg production. 


Give a “baker's dozen” 
during EGGTOBER. The 
customer gets an extra 
month’s egg production 
... give an extra bag of 
feed with every 12 bags 
purchased. 


Use empty egg car- 
tons as a direct mail 
piece. Put promo- 
tional material inside. 


eta, These are strictly idea 

Starters. We're sure you 

_// and your dealers can 

ie come up with better ones 

se for promoting your EGG- 

TOBER laying-feed pro- 
gram. 
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— Palatability 


(Continued from page 37) 


feed ingredients thought to be less 
palatable by pelleting them with the 
palatable ones. If these were not pel- 
leted, the pigs had a tendency to sort 
out the ingredients they liked the 
best and waste considerable quantities 
of the ration. 

That pelleting can make an unpalat- 
able feed more acceptable is shown by 
one commercial feed manufacturer 
who granularized alfalfa meal. In so 
doing, he decreased the dustiness that 
hogs find so irritating and claims to 
have increased feed efficiency and 
consumption due to this improved pal- 
atability (5). 

In controlling the dustiness of 
feeds, it has been found that adding 
fats to these feeds increases their pal- 
atability. Whether this increase in pal- 
atability is due to the fat itself or to 
the dust control is uncertain. 


Continuing with a discussion of the 
physical factors affecting palatability, 
freshness is sometimes mentioned. 
Pigs will eat feed they previously have 
ignored if that feed is merely stirred 
up. However, a probable explanation 
is that the pigs believe they are re- 
ceiving new feed. It is not that the 
stale feed has been “freshened,” but 
the pigs seem to think so for awhile. 
Stale feed has a tendency to get moldy 
after a time as shown by Robinson (1) 
in his study of different corns. Also, 
pigs generally show a preference for 
fresh, new corn, but this might be a 
reflection of the corn’s hardness. 


Aroma of Feed 

Odor of feed and its affect on pal- 
atability probably influences the feed 
buyer more than it does the pig. Some 
feed manufacturers add just enough 
anise to pig starter formulas to neu- 
tralize the odor of the fish meal in the 
feed to which some buyers may object. 

Although this is a fairly common 
practice, Lasly and co-workers (6) re- 
ported that commercial products con- 
taining anise and cinnamon not only 
failed to increase the value of the diet, 
but they seemed to be slightly detri- 
mental. 

However, it mustn’t be concluded 
that all additives are not beneficial. 
Smith and Elvehjem added monosodi- 
um glutamate to mouse diets where all 
nitrogen was supplied as free amino 
acids, The additive increased the 
growth response of the mice by im- 
proving the palatability of the rations 
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(7). Many feed manufacturers are 
now using sodium glutamate to en- 
hance the palatability of their feeds. 


Turning from additives to some of 
the other chemical factors affecting 
the palatability of feeds, some feed 
preparations are noted to change the 
chemical components of these feeds. 
Cooking is one of the oldest. Freeman 
(8) reported that pigs preferred heat 
treated or roasted soybean meal to raw 
solvent process meals. 

Hughes and Heitman (9) in Cali- 
fornia found that pigs consumed 
cooked lima beans much more readily 
than raw lima beans because of the 
raw beans’ bitter taste. Here again, 
the question of what is “bitter” is 
subjective. 

Becher, et al., (10) at the Illinois 
station confirmed the fact that pigs do 
have definite preferences regarding 
soybean oil meals influenced by their 
preparation. In these trials, pigs pre- 
ferred regularly toasted hexane ex- 
tracted meal than hexane desolven- 
tized meal, partially toasted meal, or 
regularly toasted trichloroethylene 
meal. 

These trials primarily deal with the 
changing of the protein quality of 
feeds, but a similar situation is found 
with starches. Braude and Mitchell in 
England (11) using potatoes as the 
main carbohydrate source reported 
that cooking improves the palatability 
of potatoes considerably over that of 
raw potatoes. Similar results were ob- 
tained in this country with earlier ex- 
periments at the South Dakota sta- 
tion (12). 


Psychological Factors 

Turning from these preparations to 
the vague and subjective quality of 
appetite, we probably enter upon the 
psychological as well as chemical fac- 
tors affecting palatability. As Jordan 
wrote: “An agreeable flavor is not a 
source of energy or of a building ma- 
terial, but it tends to stimulate the di- 
gestive and assimilative functions of 
the animal to their highest efficiency 
and is requisite for the consumption of 
the necessary quantity of food” (13). 
That taste is ill-defined cannot be 
questioned, but attempts are being 
made to define taste in terms of what 
pigs do or do not like. 

In 1912, Evvard began his studies 
of free-choice feeding of hogs. About 
the same time Mendel began a similar 
study with rats. Both of these men 
noted that animals tended to overeat 
supplements — more than enough to 
balance the rations. These early stud- 
ies in appetite helped develop the the- 
ory of E. M. Scott that “appetite de- 
velops as a result of beneficial experi- 
ence.” 

Maynard stated: “Right choices ap- 
pear in the case of a few nutrients 
such as thiamin which have a direct 
affect on appetite and is the case 
where choice is limited to a few foods 
of destructive taste or odors” (14). 

In attempting to determine wheth- 
er or not the nutritional plane of the 
individual has any affect on the ap- 
parent palatability of these feeds, 
Tribe and Gordon found that, when 
given a choice of rations with ade- 
quate B-vitamins or diets deficient in 
B-vitamins, rats preferred the strength- 
ening ration. However, Scott and 
Quint found that while rats on defi- 
cient rations had appetites for missing 
vitamins, normal rats on adequate ra- 
tions showed no such ability to choose 
their diets wisely. 

In general, the conclusion of these 
experiments was that, although rats do 
have definite appetite for missing vi- 
tamins, they do not possess the uni- 
form ability to select diets most con- 
ducive to optimum nutrition (15). 

In 1933, Hanes reported that the 
palatability of poultry diets affects the 
flow of saliva and aids in the flow 
of digestive juices and of their absorp- 
tion by the food (16). Perhaps the 
animal finds some feeds more palat- 
able because he “feels better” if he 
eats them; it is a beneficial experience 
as was reported by Scott (14). 

Swine Pasture 
The palatability of swine pasture is 
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important and is influenced by grow- 
ing season of the plants and age of the 
animal. The degree of lignification 
that has taken place probably has most 
to do with the palatability of a given 
pasture (17). Under most conditions 
swine find pasture unpalatable com- 
pared with grains and protein supple- 
ments, and therefore, must be forced 
to eating more of the pasture to bal- 
ance their rations. Also, the more ma- 
ture animal eats pasture more readily 
than does the young, immature animal. 

In compiling a list of palatable and 
unpalatable feeds, it is well to note 
that those feeds relatively high in fi- 
ber (alfalfa meal, whole oats, some 
mill byproducts) are unpalatable. Of 
course, this fact can be used advan- 
tageously to control the feed intake of 
pregnant sows to keep them from 
overeating (3). 

Conversely, those feeds that are 
low in fiber are generally more palat- 
able, such as sugar hulled oats, rolled 
oats, shelled corn, milk byproducts, 
and soybean oil meal. 

Of the physical characteristics, tex- 
ture is probably the most important as 
indicated by hardness, crunchiness, 
whether feed is pelleted or not, and 
dustiness. Odor of feeds is sometimes 
considered, but there is little evidence 
to indicate this is important in deter- 
mining palatability. 


Chemical Factors 

Chemical factors are: preparations 
and how they change the makeup of a 
given feed, the amount of fiber pres- 
ent, and nutritional adequacy of the 
ration. 

In mentioning this last point, there 
also is a psychological factor involved 
in that the subject is conditioned by 
favorable or unfavorable experience 
for selecting the diet. 

Palatability is of great importance 


to the animal in that it helps deter- 
mine the nutritional well-being of the 
animal. 

But to quote: “The problem of pal- 
atability isn’t thoroughly understood; 
nutritionists still don’t know all of the 
chemical and physical factors which 
affect the palatability of a ration” (3). 
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Schantz Is Selling for 


Hess in the Virginias 

Appointment of Paul K. Schantz as sales 
representative has been announced by Hess 
& Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. Mr. Schantz 
will serve in West Virginia and western 
Virginia, selling feed medications and ani- 
mal health package products. 

Mr. Schantz joined Hess & Clark in 1957. 
He is a graduate of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, at which he majored in agricultural 
economics, 


Dr. Salsbury’s Appoints 


Freeze Sales Manager 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Iowa, has a new sales’ manager. He is 
Thomas W. Freeze, whose appointment was 
announced by Herman G. Bos, director of 
the marketing division. 


THOMAS W. FREEZE 


Mr. Freeze comes to Salsbury’s from 
Columbus, Ind., where he served Union 
Starch & Refining Co. in a similar post. He 
traveled extensively for the Indiana firm in 
South America and the Far East. 

Mr. Freeze received his degree in business 
administration in 1952 from the University 


of Indiana. He also attended the University 
of Portland (Ore.). 


A new $300,000 teed mill will be construct- 
ed by Tillamook County Creamery asso- 
ciation at Tillamook, Ore. 


ADDS TO FLEET 
A new fishing vessel has been put into 
use by Haynie Menhaden Products, Inc., 
Wildwood, N. J. The vessel is 136 feet 
long, of 200-ton capacity, and completely 
refrigerated, the firm said. 


Letters 


From Readers 


I have received a request from one of 
our members in England to obtain a 
copy of an article in The Feed Bag for 
October, 1957. If you are unable to 
supply it, I should be glad to receive 
written permission to apply to the 
Library of Congress to have a micro- 
film prepared. 

Leslie Wilson 

Aslib 

London, England 
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Just finished that article you published 
on the Russian trip. I think many 
readers will find it interesting. You 
did a good job on the sketchy material 
I was able to give. 

George La Budde 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


Milwaukee 


I got a big kick out of Pulse of the In- 
dustry in the August issue. Although 


I have been retired since 1955, I 
think I could, if necessary, do a job of 


selling. Sell yourself, and if you be- 


lieve in the product, business will 
come to you. I hope sincerely that 
some of the top brass of the feed in- 
dustry ponder and study your com- 
ments. 

Harry G. Cowan 

3619 Colfax av. S. 

Minneapolis 19 
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| SPEED 

it SAFETY 

AT LOW 
COST 


TRUCK and TRAILER HOIST 


Heavy duty welded construction 
‘" on all models. Smooth, trouble -free 
) operation. Horsepower-rated 
\ roller chain drive on all models 
mounted on ball bearing shafts. 

it Chain drives guarded for safety and 
ls dust protection. Non-breakable, 
| all-steel, welded cable drum and 
‘ 1/,” all-steel cable assure safety and 
long life. 3, 5, 74% and 10 h.p. 
models. Hoist available with 
adjustable travel limit switch. 


LOW OVERHEAD HOIST 


" Ideal for driveways with limited 
height. Free floating trolleys on 
mt heavy duty “I” beam tracks. 
I Dust-sealed ball bearings on main 
be shaft. Horsepower-rated, heavy 
duty chain and sprocket drive. 

Travel length easily increased 
at any time. 


' LET SHELBY ASSIST YOU 
IN ALL YOUR TRUCK 
! AND TRAILER DUMPING 
PROBLEMS. 


CHANNEL TYPE 
CRADLE HOIST 
All-steel, formed 
channel construc- 


tion. Fully welded, MAIL COUPON TODAY 


heavy-duty hinges. 


assemblies. Easy to i 
approach, no SHELBY MANUFACTURING CO., i 
creeping on floor. FB, SIDNEY, OHIO 
CONSULT ‘ i 
SHELBY FOR J Please send complete information in Shelby hoists. i 
ALL YOUR 
GRAIN 
WITHOUT Company 
OBLIGATION. 
it i City & State 
THE of MANUFACTURING CO. - SHELBY, OHIO I i 
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Ralph Everett Sales 


Drive a Clean Cadillac 


What make of car should a sales- 
man drive? Does a Cadillac imply that 
his profits are greater than they should 
be? Or does a Chevrolet indicate his 
selling ability is limited? 

Ralph Everett has some definite 
feelings on this long-wrestled subject. 
Before you buy your next car, you 
ought to read what he has to say. 


SELLING SELLING SELLING SELLING SELLING S 


Not long ago the writer had occa- 
sion to call on a good-sized vegetable 
grower with a fertilizer salesman. As 
we drove into the prospect’s driveway 
it was perfectly obvious that here was 
a successful farm operator. The place 
looked neat and clean. Everything was 
orderly. The place even “smelled” like 
success. 

My salesman friend parked his car 
next to the tool shed and we both 
got out of the car and walked toward 
the farm owner. Greetings were ex- 
changed, introductions made, and the 
salesman stated his purpose in making 
the call something like this, “Mr. Pros- 
pect, I’m calling on you today because 
we have a plan of building soil fer- 
tility which will lower your produc- 
tion costs and make your work easier.” 

My friend represented a well-known 
company and since his approach high- 
lighted customer benefits the prospect 
became interested immediately. 

The question came back, “What's 
your plan?” The salesman explained 
that he needed to find out a few 
things about the prospect’s plan for 
maintaining soil fertility to make cer- 
tain he could prove the benefits he 
previously had stated. The prospect 
willingly explained what his standard 
practice of fertilization was and then 
asked to see what plan the salesman 
had which would bring him greater 
benefits. 


Salesman’s Own Trap 

The outline of the soil fertility plan 
— an expensive brochure — lay on 
the back seat of the salesman’s car. As 
the three of us approached the car, I 
immediately felt ashamed. The car 
was a mess! Strewn over the back seat 
of the car were untidy boxes of soil 
samples and all kinds of literature. 
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There wasn’t any question that this 
car belonged to a fertilizer salesman 
because it looked like a fertilizer fac- 
tory (and smelled like one). 

It was obvious, too, that the car 
hadn’t been washed in a month. 

Glancing at the prospect, I detected 
a note of extreme disappointment. He 
had observed the mess in the sales- 
man’s car. He didn’t want to offend 
the salesman so he listened to the plan, 
but when it came time to make the 
buying decision the prospect suddenly 
had something else to do and left us 
saying, “I'll think it over.” 

The salesman had set his own trap 
with bait carelessly accumulated over 
a period of time, now strewn about his 
automobile. 

It was easy to visualize what was 
going through the farmer’s mind: 

“If this salesman’s mind is as clut- 


Whatever Its Age 


tered as his automobile then I cer- 
tainly don’t want to trust his advice 
on how I should plan my soil fertility 
program.” 


What Kind of Car? 

The question often comes up in 
sales meetings concerning the kind of 
car a farm salesman should drive. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether 
it is a Chevrolet, Buick, or Cadillac. 
What does make the difference is the 
appearance of the car and the impres- 
sion it creates in the prospect's mind. 
A salesman represents his company in 
the field. What he says, what he does, 
how he acts reflects his own personali- 
ty and ability as well as his company. 
When he drives into a farmyard with 
a car obviously neglected both inside 
and out he creates an unfavorable im- 
pression whether the car is new, old, 
expensive, or inexpensive. 


Good Taste 

The situation can be compared to 
swearing or telling off-color jokes. A 
person can easily be criticized for 
either of these two acts but I defy you 
to be criticized for not doing this. 
Likewise, a salesman can easily be cri- 
ticized for sloppy dress and an untidy 
car but I defy you to criticize a sales- 
man for driving a well-kept car wheth- 
er it is expensive or inexpensive. 

The question ultimately boils down 
to the type of customer you want to 
sell. The last figures I saw stated that 
2.1 per cent of the farmers in this 
country produce over 90 per cent of 
our food. This trend to larger and 
fewer farmers is going to continue. 
This means we'll have to be prepared 
to look and act like successful busi- 
nessmen salesmen if we want to sell 
the leaders of the farming industry. 

Put yourself in the farmer’s shoes. 
Would you care whether a salesman 
drove an expensive or inexpensive car? 
If you are really truthful you'll say, 
“I can place greater confidence in that 
salesman who drives a car I admire 
rather than the salesman trying to 
conform to some hypothetical stan- 
dard just because he thinks I'll admire 


him for his conservatism.” 
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: Keep It Clean 


Authorities From Everywhere 
Speak Texas Meet 


Twenty-six talks are scheduled for 
the 1958 Texas nutrition conference, 
to be held Oct. 8-10 at Texas A & M 
College. Dr. J. R. Couch of the col- 
lege is conference chairman. 

The program promises a solid three- 
day meeting on the campus at College 
Station, devoted to presentation of 
current nutrition subjects by outstand- 
ing authorities. 

NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION N 


Leadoff speaker on Oct. 8 is R. D. 
Lewis, who heads his talk “Under- 
standing Modern Agriculture.” Next 
to speak will be W. D. Nusbaum, pres- 
ident of the Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers association. 

Scheduled to follow Mr. Nusbaum 
is Ben Wormeli, who will discuss 
“Poultry Feeding Programs.” Condi- 
tions affecting grade and quality of 
stored grain is the subject to be cov- 
ered by J. W. Sorenson Jr., next on 
the program. 

Following a brief recess, those at- 
tending will hear Dr. L. D. Matterson 
of the University of Connecticut. Dr. 
Matterson won the 1957 $1,000 award 
for poultry nutrition work presented 
to him by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association. 


Dr. Matterson will cover “The Ef- 
fect of Controlled Feeding and Type 


UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS: CARPENTER 


TRACE ELEMENTS: CHAIRMAN COUCH 


of Diet on the Performance of Heavy- 
Type Laying Hens.” 

H. O. Kunkle of Texas A & M next 
will discuss formulations of feeds for 
beef cattle. Mr. Kunkle will be fol- 
lowed on the program by Maurice 
Johnson of Staley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Johnson has as his topic, 
“Swine Integration,” which he will 
cover from the viewpoint of the feed 
manufacturer. 


Feeding and management of breed- 
ing turkeys is the subject to be cov- 
ered by R. L. Atkinson. 


First speaker on Oct. 9 will be A. A. 
Camp of the Texas substation at Gon- 
zales, who will cover the evaluation of 
certain feed additives for broilers. The 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion’s film, ““New Horizons,” will be 
shown by L. S. Larson. 


Dr. E. B. Patterson of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co. has “Antibiotics in Laying Hen 
Nutrition” as his topic. C. W. Carl- 
son will cover “Some Effects of Re- 
serpine on Growth and Reproduc- 
tion.” 

Another AFMA award winner, Dr. 
D. E, Becker, is on the program. Dr. 
Becker, who was cited last year for 
outstanding research work in animal 
science, is a staff member at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He will discuss 
“New Concepts in Swine Nutrition.” 

A. C. Magee will present his obser- 
vations on swine integration program 
contracts to conclude the morning ses- 
sion on Oct. 9. Dr. C. F. Chappel will 


Don E. Bruntlett is completing construction 
of a new office and warehouse building 
at Bruntlett Elevator, Gowrie, Iowa. 


open the afternoon session by discuss- 
ing new additives in beef cattle ra- 
tions. F. Coulston then will cover, 
“The Development and Evaluation of 
Coccidiostats.” 

Dr. L. E. Carpenter, executive di- 
rector of the Distillers Feed Research 
council, is next to speak. He will cov- 
er “Unidentified Factors in Practical 
Nutrition.” 

Dr. R. A, Rasmussen of Peter Hand 
will discuss protein and energy rela- 
tionships for broilers. Dr. J. H. Quis- 
enberry of Texas A & M next will 
cover “Continuous Feeding of Hygro- 
mycin as a Poultry Anthelmintic.” 

Dr. Becker returns'to the speaking 
platform as first speaker on Oct. 10. 
His subject is “Protein and Amino 
Acid Nutrition of Swine.” Antibiotics, 
arsonic acids, and nitrofurans in ma- 
ture fowl nutrition is the topic to be 
discussed by C. W. Carlson. 

Bert Bruina next will present a talk 
on energy restriction for laying strain 
replacement pullets. B. L. Reid will 
cover feeding and management of 
broiler strain pullets and Fred Hale 
will discuss the cost of producing pork. 

Windup speaker will be the confer- 
ence chairman. Dr. Couch has select- 
ed “Trace Elements, Poultry Nutri- 
tion” as his subject. 


CONTROLLED FEEDING: MATTERSON 
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It’s been long since proven by both broiler and commercial egg flock 


raisers that 3-NITRO reduces their costs, increases their profits . . . in | 
3-NITRO 
fact, it’s well established, no other feed additive does so much and costs — 
so little! This means more satisfied customers, increased tonnage and FOR HOG FEEDS TOO 
lege indicate that 3-NITRO not 
WRITE FOR THIS AUTHORITATIVE DATA 
urs more soli ean meat on 
You’re welcome to detailed test data showing how 3-NITRO stimulates. hogs. . . they gain weight faster 
faster gains on less feed, promotes extra vitality, improves coloring, ae ote sea ae 


feeds get acquainted with 3-NITRO. 
Write, wire or phone for prompt 
attention to any questions you 


reduces flock depletion . . . increases egg production in laying flocks. _lective breeding! For better hog 


FEED PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DR. SALSBURY’S 
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How the federal government views 
the development of new feed additives 
and ingredients was explained to the 
Animal Health institute by the admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Research 
service. This presentation by Dr. Shaw 
complements The Feed Bag’s article 
by Dr. J. Russell Couch, who cov- 
ered the same subject from the view- 
point of the university and experiment 
station. Dr. Couch’s article began on 
page 59 of the July number. 

In this message, the ARS adminis- 
trator pays tribute to the research and 
development work of private industry, 
pointing out that it fulfills “a valu- 
able service in putting our findings 
to work and in recognizing our needs 
to do long-range research on basic 
problems.” 


HEALTH HEALTH HEALTH HEALTH HEALTH 


Our long-range concern is to make 
sure we take full advantage of our re- 
sources to meet the demands of a ris- 
ing population for meat, milk, eggs, 
and other livestock products in the 
years ahead. A second continuing goal 
is to help the livestock producer and 
those associated with him keep in step 
with the times. 

Technology is being widely used 
throughout the livestock industry. The 
pay-offs are showing up in every line 
of production: in milk per cow, in 
eggs per hen, in the efficiency of 
broilers to convert feed to meat, in the 
number of pigs saved per litter, and 
in the control of diseases and para- 
sites that have taken high tolls in the 
past. 


Heavy Losses 

But‘ the livestock industry — and 
all of us — still pay a high price for 
losses from diseases, parasites, and in- 
sects. Our estimate is that the losses 
in cattle, hogs, and sheep cost nearly 
two billion dollars a year, about 20 
per cent of the country’s potential 
meat supply. 
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By DR. BYRON T. SHAW 
Department of Agriculture 


There are opportunities in our race 
with each of the hazards to animal 
health, in those we think we can erad- 
icate as well as those we are just be- 
ginning to study. 

Our efforts to eradicate brucellosis 
illustrate my point. 

Last year, more than a million herds 
and nearly 17 million cattle were giv- 
en blood tests for brucellosis. Official 
vaccinations were stepped up by about 


a million over the year before. 

There has been a striking drop in 
infection. It’s down from 2.6 per cent 
of all cattle tested in 1954 to 1.6 per 
cent at the end of 1957. 


Twelve states and Puerto Rico have 
attained the status of modified-certi- 
fied brucellosis free. A number of 
others expect to qualify during the 
year. 

The main support in our war on 
brucellosis has come from dairy pro- 
ducers. Now the beef industry is be- 
coming interested in the campaign. 
This is important. We know that 
range cattle can be a source of infec- 
tion. As a safeguard, we've adopted 
regulations governing the shipping of 


Future Plans Government for 
Study, Investigation 
Livestock Population 


cattle across state lines. We're begin- 
ning to test cull and dry cows sold 
from range herds. 

In 1954, when the accelerated cam- 
paign against brucellosis was begun, 
1960 was set as the target date for cer- 
tification by most states. Unless there 
are unexpected obstacles, the goal will 
be achieved. Then, this country will 
be modified-certified brucelosis free. 

That doesn’t mean we will be com- 
pletely free of the disease. The last 
pockets of infection will be the most 
difficult to find and eradicate. And 
we will need to continue testing and 
vaccination to hold the line and pro- 
ceed toward eradication. 


Better Weapons 

One of the challenges to research 
will be to find even more effective 
weapons to safeguard our livestock in- 
dustry from this disease in coming 
years. For example, strain 19 vaccine 
has done a spectacular job, but here 
as in other scientific techniques, there 
is always room for improvement. And 
that is true of the other methods and 
materials in our fight against brucel- 
losis. 

In other words, we need clever new 
ideas as we approach the mop-up 
stages in our war on brucellosis. There 
are still opportunities for your indus- 
try to make valued contributions to 
this fight. 

And the possibilities are equally 
great, perhaps greater, in an arena 
where the tactics and strategy are now 
being drawn-up for a full-scale fight. 
Let me illustrate with another old and 
costly foe in the cattle country: ana- 
plasmosis. 


Anaplasmosis Problem 
We've made some notable gains in ~ 
the past 10 years both in our under- 
standing of the nature of this disease 
and in techniques for its diagnosis and 
control. 
Right now, we have an arsenal of 
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WHEN PELLETIZING 


Water insoluble compounds protect your analysis 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING SALT is made with 
trace mineral compounds that are insoluble in water. That is one of the important 
reasons it helps you produce better quality feeds. Research has proven that 
Morton trace minerals show little “‘leach-out’”’ when exposed to moisture in the 
air, or to moisture in the pelletizing process. In addition they are compatible 
with natural vitamins in the feeds, and have superior nutritional availability. 

This is just another example of the care Morton takes to make Morton Mixing 
Salts the finest obtainable, at no extra cost to the feed mixer. This same attention 
to quality from every standpoint goes into Morton Iodized Mixing Salt and 
Morton extra-free-flowing Special Mixing Salt. All three types are available at 
short notice through Morton’s nation-wide distribution system. 

Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt contains: Salt, Manganoferro 
Phosphate, Ferrous Carbonate, Copper Oxide, Cobalt Oxide, Cuprous 
Iodide and Zinc Oxide. 


Mail coupon for information on 
Morton Mixing Salts 


Morton Salt Company, Dept. FB-95 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Name. 


Company. 


Address. 


City 


County. State. 


MORTON MIXING SALTS 


IODIZED MIXING TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING 
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PROFIT from the 
FRA 


Franchises Availsble in some areas! 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. Fairbury, Illinois 
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information of the kind and strength 
that made it possible for us to begin 
eradication of other livestock diseases 
— brucellosis, bovine tuberculosis, and 
vesicular exanthema. 

There's a good deal known about 
the organism that causes the infec- 
tion. Anaplasmosis is carried by biting 
insects, the Rocky mountain spotted 
fever tick and other ticks in the West, 
stable flies in the South and South- 
west. 

The infectious agent destroys red 
blood cells. This explains why calves 
often survive the disease. The young 
animal is able to make new cells at a 
fairly rapid rate. But anaplasmosis is 
usually fatal to cows of three years or 
older. And a young animal with an 
acute infection may spread the dis- 
ease throughout its life. 

Losses from anaplasmosis reach sev- 
eral million dollars a year. This esti- 
mate is based on the mortality rate. 
We don’t have a good basis for esti- 
mating the hidden losses in thriftiness, 
growth, and milk production of infect- 
ed cattle. These may be even more 
costly than those from sickness and 
death. 

Our research fight against anaplas- 
mosis goes back many years. 


Progress Made 

Our first big gain was the develop- 
ment of the complement-fixation test. 
This gave us a diagnostic tool. The 
next step was to devise a technique for 
making the antigen in quantity. When 
this was achieved, four years ago, we 
were ready to begin mapping the ex- 
tent of anaplasmosis and studying its 
rate of spread. 

As it became apparent that the dis- 
ease is widely prevalent in the South 
and West, various states began to ex- 
periment with plans for eradication. 

Workers in Oklahoma showed that 
it is possible to maintain a herd free of 
disease, if the reactors are isolated and 
horse flies are controlled. 

Hawaii began a full-scale eradica- 
tion program in 1954 when the disease 
was observed on the island for the 
first time. Virginia has set up a volun- 
tary plan for eradication. 

Much research remains to be done 
on the nature of the infective agent, 
on the insects that transmit this organ- 
ism, and on differences in the suscepti- 
bility of animals to the disease. 

We need more rapid and less expen- 
sive methods of diagnosis. Practical 
measures must be worked out for the 
control of ticks and other vectors. 
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Set Fall Forecast Meet 
For Feed Survey Group 


The 1958-59 national feed survey com- 
mittee will meet Oct. 30-31 in Chicago to 
forecast animal numbers and feed consump- 
tion. The committee has been sponsored an- 
nually by the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers association since 1942. 

Twenty-four college authorities are se- 
lected as committeemen each year. Chair- 
man of the new group is Dean L. S. Ellis 
of the University of Arkansas. He will be 
assisted by two advisors-at-large: Dean L. E. 
Jackson of Pennsylvania State and Dean 
A. D. Weber of Kansas State. 

Dr. J. F. Lasley of the University of Mis- 
souri will chairman the -subcommittee on 
swine. Chairman for the dairy subcommittee 
is Dr. K. E. Gardner of the University of 
Illinois. 

Heading the poultry subcommittee is 
Dr. Elton L. Johnson of the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. E. E. Klosterman of the 
Ohio experiment station will chairman the 
beef and sheep subcommittee. 


There is urgent need for methods 
for treating stricken animals. Certain 
antibiotics can be used effectively. 
But the cost is high, so high that it 
would be economic to use them only 
on animals of great value. However, 
this may be the clue to treatments that 
will be effective and economic. It 
points to one opportunity for increas- 
ing animal health. 


Hog Cholera 

Let’s turn to another disease, hog 
cholera. Eighteen years ago, anti-hog 
cholera serum and hog-cholera virus 
made up most of the veterinary bio- 
logics coming to market. 

How the picture has changed! Ser- 
um and virus treatments are being re- 
placed by hog cholera vaccines and 
there are scores of other products for 
other diseases. 

Hog cholera continues to be one of 
the most serious threats to the live- 
stock industry. And we note with 
concern that the number of pigs being 
vaccinated in 1957 was only slightly 
higher than the year before when we 
reached a record low. 

During the past two years, three of 
every five pigs have received no vac- 
cination. There are a number of rea- 
sons for this. Probably the most tell- 
ing one is that there have been no 
serious outbreaks of cholera. Farmers 
are looking for ways to cut costs. 
They've taken the risk and haven't 
vaccinated their pigs. 

But one thing is clear. When only 
40 per cent of the pigs are vaccinated 
the threat from an outbreak of cholera 
is serious. It means the country is 


more dependent than ever on ade- 
quate supplies of serum — the sup- 
plies now insured by the marketing 
agreement that requires each manufac- 
turer to have, on May 1, an inventory 
of serum equal to 40 per cent of sales 
the year before. 

Vaccines for cholera are being 
steadily improved. About 80 per cent 
of those now coming to market are of 
modified virus. We believe this means 
there is less risk of introducing the 
disease than when the simultaneous 
serum and virus method of vaccina- 
tion is used. 

We see frequent evidence that your 
industry is putting science to work in 
useful and exciting new ways. 

This past year, the Department of 
Agriculture licensed the first veterin- 
ary biologics produced on tissue cul- 
ture. These have opened the door for 
a wide range of products for the con- 
trol of virus diseases. 

Industry Gains 

Your industry has developed means, 
approved by the department, for con- 
centrating certain biologics. The con- 
centrated products can be shipped and 
stored more conveniently. This sug- 
gests a saving all along the line 

Another instance where your indus- 
try has taken the lead is in developing 
combinations of biologics. These per- 
mit the farmer to get several products 
in one. Where the combination is 
demonstrated to be safe and effica- 
cious this can mean a real saving for 
him. 

Your progress, then, is one of the 
powerful forces that shape our activi- 
ties. 

Members of this organization kept 
in close touch with our plans to re- 
direct inspection of biologics. These 
went into effect last August. 

As you know, the new plan called 
for further training of all inspectors 
— both the veterinarians and lay in- 
spectors — to qualify them for future 
responsibilities. 

In the case of the veterinarians, re- 
sponsibility now extends beyond the 
serum plant to the production of other 
livestock biologics. The lay inspectors 
have taken over some of the routine, 
repetitive tasks formerly performed by 
the veterinarians. 

There has been good acceptance of 
these changes by the industry. And 
we are carrying on a continuing pro- 
gram to get uniform inspections. 

Our facilities for testing veterinary 
biologics haven’t kept pace with the 
growth of your industry. They are no 
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longer adequate to take advantage of 
new developments coming out of our 
own research. 


Curtailment 

The work in biologics was curtailed 
two years ago when we discontinued 
our laboratories in Washington, Au- 
burn, and Denver. As you will recall, 
a competent team of scientists called 
in to inspect the laboratories reported 
they were not adequate to safeguard 
workers from exposure to disease. 

It has been possible to carry on 
some essential services of these lab- 
oratories through cooperative arrange- 
ments with a few of the state labora- 
tories. And we expect to resume test- 
ing and related services on an expand- 
ing basis when the new Animal Dis- 
ease Research center at Ames, Iowa, 
is completed late in 1960 or early in 
1961. 

About 20 per cent of the laboratory 
space in the new center has been re- 
served for work on livestock biologics 
and related studies. 

This will provide for a greatly ex- 
panded testing program of new and 
licensed biologics and will also include 
all of the present activities: the pro- 
duction of biologics such as brucella 
antigens for use in certain state-federal 
eradication programs, pilot plant pro- 
duction of new diagnostics and. other 
biologics developed in research, sero- 
logical testing, the collection and main- 
tenance of cultures of sera types and 
of bacteria, and viruses of key live- 
stock diseases. 

For example, one reference collec- 
tion, we're building as rapidly as pos- 
sible, is bacteria that cause intestinal 
diseases in both men and animals. 
We've assigned a bacteriologist to the 
Communicable Disease center of the 
Public Health service to make identi- 
fications of the bacteria of animal ori- 
gin. This work will be moved to Ames 
when the animal disease center is com- 
pleted. 


New Standards 

One of the major tasks facing us 
will be to set up standards and work 
out techniques for making a continu- 
ing surveillance of key livestock bio- 
logics. We estimate that this work 
alone will require about 50 per cent 
of our resources in staff and facilities 
over the next few years. It would be 
helpful if we had the funds to con- 
tract with universities to move’ for- 
ward with the work this year and 
next, while the center is under con- 
struction. That would permit us to lay 
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the groundwork and build up the 
staff. 

All of us recognize the urgency of 
this work. Setting up standards and 
developing reliable techniques to make 
sure they are maintained are the first 
steps toward gaining public confi- 
dence. And that is essential for the 
steady growth of your industry. 

Our experience at Plum Island 
shows that when facilities and brain- 
power are available, we can get an- 
swers rather quickly to some of the 
questions that hold clues to progress. 

As you know, the laboratory at 


Plum Island — off the coast of Long 


Island — is designed for the study of 
foot-and-mouth diseases and other dis- 
eases not yet a problem in this coun- 
try, but well-known in other parts of 
the world. (The Feed Bag for March, 
1958, pp. 38, 73-80.) 

We began preliminary research 
there not quite four years ago. And 
we've steadily increased the work 
since October, 1956, when the labora- 
tory was dedicated. 

During the preliminary period, we 
trained our people in techniques for 
research on vesicular diseases. We 
tested the facilities and developed nec- 
essary safeguards. 

The disease under study during this 


Confined, Pastured Pigs 
Perform About Equally 


A savings in labor was the big advantage 
in raising pigs in confinement in a test con- 
ducted last winter, according to C. E. 
Barnhart, University of Kentucky swine 
specialist. The test compared pigs raised in 
confinement with pastured pigs. 

Mr. Barnhart noted that the pigs raised 
on concrete required less labor than the 
pastured pigs. Carcass quality and feed effi- 
ciency were about the same. 


Scholarship Program Is 
Renewed by Northwest 


An $1,800 fund for six scholarships at 
the University of Minnesota has been au- 
thorized by the Northwest Feed Manufac- 
turers association. The association has been 
making this contribution annually. 

The scholarships are for undergraduate 
students in animal, dairy, or poultry hus- 
bandry. The group also authorized a con- 
tribution of $300 to continue the Harvey E. 
Yantis memorial scholarship in agricultural 
journalism at Minnesota. 

The association’s directorate commented 
that agriculture and related industries need 
15,000 new agricultural college graduates 
each year. Land-grant colleges, however, 


graduate only 8,500 annually, it advised. 

Northwest is urging its members and 
others to encourage youth to pursue. an 
agricultural career. 


period was vesicular stomatitis, a virus 
that is sometimes mistaken for foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

One of the important achievements 
was a technique for growing vesicular 
stomatitis:in tissue culture. Later ex- 
periments showed the technique works 


‘equally well for the foot-and-mouth 


virus. 

The virus work we are now doing 
at Plum Island is basic research. That 
is, we're learning about the nature of 
viruses. This past year, we made the 
first electron microphotograph of foot- 
and-‘mouth virus. It is the smallest 
animal disease virus known. 

As we add to the knowledge of 
viruses, we're also gaining a clearer 
understanding of their antigens for 
immunity. 

The findings will tie in closely iil 
another line of work we are setting up 
in the Animal Husbandry division at 
the Agricultural Research center in 
Beltsville. 

This is research to determine and 
characterize antigens in the blood of 
animals and improve analytical tech- 
niques for this important research tool. 

The Future 

The studies at Beltsville will be 
made in a pioneering research labora- 
tory. It is organized around a small 
group of scientists, who have demon- 
strated skill in directing their own ac- 
tivities. Their research will not be con- 
cerned with solving immediate prob- 
lems. Rather, the goal is to broaden 
and deepen man’s understanding. of 
the physical world and of life process- 
es. We are establishing pioneering re- 
search laboratories in most of our re- 
search divisions. 

Ten years ago, we estimated that 
about seven per cent of our work 
could be classed as basic research. At 
present about 17 per cent of the re- 
search falls in that category. 

We know that many of the obsta- 
cles to progress in agriculture will 
yield only to basic research. And our 
goal, within the next few years, is to 
allocate at least a fourth of our funds 
to studies of this type. 

But every stage of research is im- 
portant. New ideas, new materials, and 
new techniques for fitting these things 
together for everyday use — all of 
them are vital to the progress and 
welfare of mankind. 

Your industry has performed a valu- 
able service in putting our findings to 
work and in recognizing our needs to 
do long-range research on basic prob- 
lems 
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how in the world © 


do the people at 


CHASE 


make bag-buying 
such a 
satisfactory experience? 


Globe by Rand McNally 


It could be. . . just good old-fashioned competence that Chase makes bags of all kinds — multiwall paper, 
textile, Saxolin open-mesh, Polytex film, laminated, 


makes dealing with Chase a real pleasure. waterproof ... consumer-size bags and larger. 


It could be... helpful, progressive recommendations 
from personally interested, friendly Chase men the 


Our 111th Year 
country over. 


It could be . . . prompt follow through and on-time CHASE BAG COMPANY 


shipments, for Chase is dedicated to customer service. 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


At Chase, there’s much more to business than just Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


selling goods. We live and breathe “‘Chase Better Bags.” ~70 nation: wide steit of bag specislists 
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Double Check 


Critical B Vitamin Levels in your 


LAYING RATIO 


Compare the recommended levels of B 
vitamins at right with those you are for- 
mulating in your layer feeds. If your feeds 
look low on essential B vitamins consider 
this fact: consumption of high-energy, 
low-vitamin feedstuffs like corn and fats 
results in lower feed intake. This means 
that your high-energy feeds must have 
more nutrients per pound of ration to 
support maximum egg production. 

It’s obviously to your benefit to check 
the B vitamin levels of your layer rations 
every time you change ingredients, sup- 
pliers or increase caloric content. Then, 
to assure yourself of trustworthy supple- 
mental vitamin levels, specify Merck 
Vitamin Mixtures and be confident that 
every beakful of your feed contains the 
adequate vitamin content you planned. 


i ASK THE 
MERCK MAN 


With the exciting ad- 
vances in animal health 
} and nutrition continuing 

at an ever-increasing 
pace, it really pays to keep in touch with 
your Merck Man. Since most of these ad- 
vances revolve around microingredients like 
amino acids, coccidiostats, antibiotics, and 


Total recommended levels (Gm./ton) 


Vitamin Layer Breeder 
Riboflavin 4 
Caicium Pantothenate 12 14 
Niacin 25 25 
Choline Chloride 1000 1200 
Vitamin 3.0 (mgtony | & (me./ton) 


vitamins, it is obvious you will benefit 
by being close to a specialist in both 
therapeutic and nutritional microin- 
gredients. 

Your Merck Man not only brings 
you the great fundamental discoveries 
of Merck research, but he helps ac- 
quaint you with practical and devel- 
opmental improvements such as water- 
dispersible supplements.. During the 
past ten years Merck research teams 


and technical service staff have come 
up with Vitamin Bi2, NtCarB®,S.Q.®, 
and the use of Procaine Penicillin in 
feeds. This proved history of success 
forecasts beyond question of doubt 
that new developments from Merck 
research are coming soon. 

Merck Sales officesin Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles, Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and San Francisco. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


VITAMIN MIXTURES AND VITAMINS 
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Pellet Complete Rations 
For Illini Test Steers 


Tests in which complete rations are being 
fed in pelleted form to yearling steers are 
being conducted at the University of Illi- 
nois. It was found that more hay could be 
‘ed profitably by pelleting hay and grain 
-ogether. 

In one test lot, steers fed 35 per cent hays 
}5 per cent corn, and 10 per cent soybean 
>il meal gained about the same as steers on 
. ration containing 25 per cent hay. In 
snother trial, steers fed a ration containing 
20 per cent hay in pelleted form gained 
3.17 pounds more than controls fed the 
same ration as ground feed. 

Similar tests have been made with lambs 
at Illinois. Researchers Jack Lewis explained 
chat one advantage of feeding lambs pellets 
's the control it gives over the ration of 
grain to roughage. 


Gannon of Georgia Wins 
Pfizer $1,000 Award 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., recently present- 
ed the first award in a new poultry science 
extension teaching awards program. The 
$1,000 award was presented to Arthur F. 
Gannon, extension poultryman of Georgia. 

Nominees were chosen from among ac- 
tive members of the Poultry Science asso- 
ciation. Pfizer plans to present the award 
annually. 


Influences on Action of 


Antibiotics Are Varied 


Many factors influence the action of anti- 
biotics, according to Dr. Herbert G. Luther 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. He said that 
several methods can be used to increase the 
usefulness of antibiotics. 

Dr. Luther, who is director of Pfizer's 
agricultural research center at Terre Haute, 
Ind., said, “The most economical method 
presently appears to be the altering of the 
level of certain elements, such as calcium, 
in animal diets. 

“Another finding is that antibiotic ef- 
fectiveness is increased by the addition of 
certain materials such as terepthalic acid and 
other compounds to the ration.” 


Cubans Served by Purina 


=rom New Havana Plant 


A full line of feeds now is being pro- 
Juced at Havana, Cuba, by Ralston Purina 
40. The firm has purchased the feed-pro- 
lucing facilities of American Feed Co. at 
Tavana. 

Capacity of the plant is 50,000 tons of 
eed a year. Distribution is being made 
hroughout Cuba. Claude Balestra is man- 
ging the Havana plant. John Bruno is 
uperintendent. 


filler Feed Co., formerly at Defiance, 
Dhio, is now located at Mark Center, Ohio. 


4fyron Williams has been named to man- 
1ge the new Evergreen Feed & Hatchery 
vutlet at Story City, Iowa. 
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The buyis BACIFERM 


Salesmen Meet at Peoria 


To Talk CSC Baciferm 


In Peoria, Ill., recently for Commercial 
Solvents Corp.’s 1958 Baciferm sales meet- 
ing were the New York City firm’s person- 
nel shown here. The event held by CSC’s 
animal nutrition department, was attended 
by members of the production, research, 
technical service, and quality control de- 
partments in addition to the sales force. 

From the left and standing are M. T. 


Walton, H. C. Bragdon, F. J. Klatte, John 
Recker, R. O. Cox, B. F. Nachtman, 
R. Mitchell, R. C. Klussendorf, E. F. Grassl, 
Garth Thomas, W. R. Tait, Wilbur Keko, 
R. W. Breidenbach, Loy Everett, Larry 
Schaffel, Norman Stark, J. T. Craig, and 
J. H. B. Marple. 

From the left and seated are K. E. Mans- 
field, R. D. Thomas, L. C. Hastings, N. L. 
Bell, James Scott, Roy Cohen, N. A. Len- 
tine, V. K. Fuller, R. B. Brown, and J. V. 
O'Leary. 


Cornell’s Dr. Hill Wins 
AFMA $1,000 Award 


Dr. Frederick W. Hill of Cornell Univer- 
sity has been selected as the recipient of 
the AFMA 1958 award of $1,000 for out- 
sanding contribution to poultry nutrition 
research. He was chosen by the Poultry- 
Science association. 

Dr. Hill is the 11th to receive the award 
for poultry nutrition work since the Ameri- 


DR. FRED HILL 


can Feed Manufacturers association pre- 
sented the first award in 1948. Dr. Hill's 
energy studies received special recognition. 

The new AFMA award winner joined 
Cornell in 1948 and became professor of 
animal nutrition and poultry husbandry in 
1953. Before joining Cornell, Dr. Hill was 
with Western Condensing Co., Appleton, 
Wis., for five years as head of nutrition 
research. 


COUGHLIN ELECTED 
James J. Coughlin has been elected to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Francis 
J. Coughlin on the directorate of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. The term expires in 
January. 


Results Conflict Using 
Tranquilizers on Beef 


Conflicting results have been reported by 
a university. livestock specialist in using 
tranquilizers to quiet animals. Albert M. 
Lane of the University of Arizona said, 
however, that~tranquilizers have shown to 
be beneficial when shipping cattle to market. 

In shipments, he said, shrink has been 
reduced as much as one-half in cattle treat- 
ed with tranquilizers before shipment. The 
effect of tranquilizers on feed efficiency is 
questionable, Mr. Lane advised. 


Members Named for Four 


PENB Advisory Groups 


Committeemen for four commodity ad- 
visory groups have been named for the 
coming year by the Poultry & Egg National 
board. The committees met recently in 
Cleveland during the 1958 convention of 
the American Poultry & Hatchery federa- 
tion. 

The advisory committees and their chair- 
men are: egg, Thomas J. Harrold, Winter- 
ville, Ga.; broiler, Thomas T. Folger, Dahl- 
onega, Ga.; Turkey, Howard Kauffman, 
Waterman, Ill.; and allied industry, Harry 
A. Grant, Boston. 


Rolfes has installed an aeration system at 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. 


Alabama Polytechnic institute at Auburn, 
frequently called simply “Auburn,” has 
purchased a new Blue Streak mixer. 
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Red Turned Black 


‘We dont think it 
pays to handle too 


GEORGE STODOLA 


Began Operating 
Family Feed Mil 


When Custom Plan 


LAURENCE STODOLA 


many brands; it is 
better to have one’ 


By BRUCE W. SMITH, The Feed Bag Photos, Reported From Coleman, Wis. 


Concluding a quarter-century of 
business, a Wisconsin custom feed mill 
traces its profits back to the installa- 
tion of custom equipment in its plant 
in 1936. 


PRODUCTION PRODUCTION PRODUCTION PRODUC 


Concentration on rendering a com- 
plete local custom milling service and 
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streamlining its inventory have suc- 
ceeded admirably from the profit 
standpoint for a Wisconsin concern, 
Coleman Elevator Co. Coleman is a 
town of 700 situated some 40 miles 
from Green Bay in northeastern Wis- 
consin. 

The firm originally was set up as a 
cooperative and operated as such until 


it was reorganized on a stock basis in 
1932. Then in 1935 the late George J. 
Stodola and his son George F. Stodola 
took over and steered the company 
onto its present course. 

Today Mrs. Josephine Stodola, wid- 
ow of the co-founder, is president ot 
Coleman Elevator Co. Son George 
and his brother Laddie Stodola man- 
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Imported and domestic, purebred, and cross-bred commercial Landrace 
hogs are paying off for A. H. Myers & Son at Trimble Manor Farms 
f Trimble, Mo. They feed hog supplements containing up to 10% dehy 


PARLORS” 
ARE PAYING OFF... 


a. Swine producers are looking to the feed manufacturer for improved formula feeds to assure them 
E best results from today’s modern feeding operation. With the trend to feeding more hogs in dry 


lot instead of on pasture, rations need to be more nutritionally adequate. The best substitute for 
green pasture is dehydrated alfalfa. 


IF THEY’RE NOT ON PASTURE, THEY NEED DEHY 
If They are on Pasture They Still Do... 


Dehy fed to sows increases ovulation rate to produce bigger litters . . . reduces 
mortality . . . stores vital growth factors in the baby pigs. Dehy fed to growing 
pigs builds healthier pigs, controls energy intake to produce a superior carcass. 


“Several experiment stations have ‘shown that high-quality 
alfalfa mea! contains some unidentified factor or factors which 
are of value for pigs during growth and which influence the 
ability of the pigs to conceive, reproduce and lactate many 
months later.” 


Dr. T. J. Cunha 
v2 University of Florida 


“Ten percent or more of alfalfa meal should be included in all drylot 
protein supplements for swine. There is no single feed ingredient’ that 
contributes more to balancing swine rations during pregnancy in dry 
lot than dehydrated alfalfa meal.” 


Dr. W. M. Beeson 
Purdue University 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


430 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY &, MISSOURI 


HROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE YO 
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EGG PRODUUC 


with antibiotics 
layer and breeder rations 
gives you the proof 


the buy is Baciferm*! Baciferm—the only antibiotic sup- 
plement containing zinc bacitracin— has demonstrated its 
effectiveness in terms of higher egg production, lower mor- 
tality, increased feed efficiency and greater profits. Test work 
shows you why it’s good business to incorporate Baciferm in 
your feeds. 


TEST 2  V.P.I. EXPERIMENT STATION LAYING HEN TEST 
investigated use of Baciferm antibiotic supplementation at low 
and high levels on: rate of lay, feed conversion and fertility. Baci- 
ferm containing zinc bacitracin and Baciferm-PB containing both 
zinc bacitracin and penicillin were used at 10 gram-per-ton levels 
and 100 gram-per-ton levels during the ten month period November 
through September '57. 


Results? Egg production was increased almost 12% by feeding 
zinc bacitracin. The egg-feed ratio was improved as much as 
8.5% and one of the best ratios was obtained with 10 grams zinc 
bacitracin per ton. Fertility was increased as much as 6.8%. 
Even with this betterment of fertility, zinc bacitracin then in- 
creased the percent of fertile eggs hatched. 


TEST 3 THE JOHNSON LOW-LEVEL HEN TEST conducted near 
Terre Haute, Indiana, for 27 weeks, January 6 to July 7, 1957, in- 
vestigated the use of Baciferm during slumps in egg production. 
There were 53 White Leghorns in each test group. In this test, the 
inclusion of Baciferm in the ration resulted in 5 decided gains — 
1. minimized a hot weather slump in egg production, 2. increased 
the profits, 3. raised egg production, 4. reduced mortality and 5. 
improved feed efficiency. 


BACIFERM IS GOOD BUSINESS FOR YOU! And good 
insurance for your customers because all the test evidence shows 
that Baciferm — at high levels or at low levels — does the job in 
laying rations. And only Baciferm contains the exceptionally stable 
antibiotic zinc bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under Patent 
No. 2,809,892 issued October 15, 1957. Outstanding for broilers, 
turkeys and swine, too. That’s why more and more feed manufac- 
turers are discovering — 


the buy 


Animal Nutrition Department COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. * CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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TEST 1 Mississippi State College Egg-Laying Test was con- 
ducted for six months, from March to September 1957, with caged 
White Leghorns. 


tment ‘er Ton on 

Feed (grams) | (hon day basis) | Dozen Egos 

Control 0 49.1% 5.6 

Combination* #200 (1) 57.8% 5.0 

BACIFERM 

(zine bacitracin) 200 (1) 55.3% 5.1 

Terramycin® 

(oxytetracycl 200 (1) 52.0% 5.3 

BACIFERM 

(zinc bacitracin) 35 53.9% 5.7 

Terramycin® 

(oxytetracycline) 35 52.8% 5.4 

(1) = intermittent feeding (4 days per month); other treatment fed 
continuously. 

*Combination of 100 grams zine bacitracin and 100 grams oxytetra- 
eyeline. 


The data show that Baciferm produced excellent results in improv- 
ing egg production and egg/feed ratio. While both antibiotics 
tested gave simjlar results, note that hens fed Baciferm did slightly 
better. Best results were obtained by intermittent feeding of the 
antibiotic combination containing Baciferm. 


TEST 4 MICHIGAN FIELD TRIAL was conducted at a large egg 
farm in Central Michigan on 3551 White Leghorns. A commercial 
all-mash, layer-breeder feed was fed throughout the test period of 
6 months to about half the birds. The other half was fed the feed 
with zinc bacitracin incorporated at a level of 50 grams per ton. 
The economics are summarized below. 


IACIFER 


BACIFERM 
Zine Bacitracin 
No (50 grams/per ton 
Antibiotic of feed) 

Return from hatching eggs* 

60¢/dozen $8540.40 $8689.80 
Total feed costs* 4216.50 4198.95 
Return over feed costs 4323.90 4490.85 
Gain from feeding zinc . 

bacitracin - 166.95 
*Feed $90.00/ton; zinc bacitracin cost $3.00/ton of feed. 


(Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic vork 16, NY. LD 
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age the firm, Laddie carrying the title 
of vice president and George secre- 
tary-treasurer. The company has an 
unbroken membership in the Central 
Retail Feed association. 

“We have a record of the first ham- 
mer mill having been installed on the 
property in 1927,” George recounted. 
“But the mill section really didn’t pay 
off until we took over and installed 
modern equipment in 1936.” 

In the first years of operation, the 
hammer mill had been idle most of the 
time, Coleman Elevator Co. records 
indicate. In many months, it didn’t 
even use up the minimum power 
charge assessed by the local utility. 

By 1942, the Stodolas were profit- 
ing from their custom plant and in 
that year installed a new grinder and 
a one-ton mixer. In 1956, the mill was 
modernized with the installation of a 
new 75-horsepower hammer mill and 
another one-ton mixer. 

Today the installation includes the 
following machinery, engineered into 
place by Cochran Equipment Co. of 
Milwaukee: 

175-horsepower Blue Streak mill 

with separate 30-horsepower fan 

Two one-ton Blue Streak mixers 

Blue Streak corn cracker 

14-foot Blue Streak drag feeder 


Predominating in the output of 
Coleman Elevator Co. is dairy feed 
tonnage, which accounts for 65 per 
cent of the firm’s feed volume. Poultry 
rations are next in line, accounting for 
25 per cent of output. The remaining 
10 per cent is mink and hog feed. 


Streamlined Inventory 

“We have been endeavoring in re- 
cent years to reduce the number of 
lines we carry,” George Stodola ex- 
plained. “In feeds, for example, we 
switched to Purina exclusively in 1954 
after having had that brand and oth- 
ers in this plant since 1924. 

“Actually, it is not of paramount 
importance what the single line is, we 
feel. We just think it is a matter of 
simple economics to find a brand we 
believe in and then concentrate on 
selling it. Otherwise we could stock 
20 lines of feed and still have a cus- 
tomer come in and ask for a 21st. 

“We find that we can explain to 
farmers the merits of the line we 
have chosen and that in practically 
all cases they will rely on us and will 
buy it,” he explained. 

In specialty merchandise, the Stodo- 
las feature a complete selection of 
paints, the largest in Coleman, all of 
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INVENTORY control 
at Coleman (Wis.) 
Elevator Co. is both 
tigid and effective. 
The Stodolas do not 
feel it wise to have 
many competitive 
brands and prefer to 
sell only a few which 
‘they are convinced 


have merit. 


one brand; Plymouth Red Top twine; 
Hess €&? Clark health products; Pfizer 
Stimplants; Morton’s T-M salt; and 
King Midas flour. A profitable depart- 
ment at Coleman Elevator Co. is the 
firm’s shot gun and ammunition sec- 
tion. To accommodate farm wives who 
buy King Midas flour in 100-pound 
sacks for home baking, the Stodolas 
also sell edible sugar in sacks of the 
same size. 


Trade Policies 

Coleman Elevator’s trading radius is 
some 12 miles. The average dairy herd 
owned by its customers numbers 30 
milking animals. Coleman Elevator’s 
customers pay well and the firm has 
few credit problems, according to 
George Stodola. 

The mill and store hours are 7 to 
5:30, plus evening hours on Friday. 
In the summer season, the company 
closes down at noon on Saturdays. 

Seven employes staff Coleman Ele- 
vator and the firm operates two trucks. 
Deliveries are discouraged and are 
made only when the minimum ton- 
nage requirement is satisfied. 

The big covered loading dock at 
Coleman Elevator Co. is built of con- 
crete and will accommodate 10 trucks 
at a time, a real convenience to farm- 
ers because they almost never have to 
wait to get dockside space. A Milwau- 


kee Road rail siding adjoins the main 
line of the railroad connecting Chica- 
go, Milwaukee, Green Bay, and aed 
ern Michigan. 


Flanking the opposite side of the 
railroad property from the mill is a 
pair of half-block-long warehouses 
owned and used by Coleman Elevator 
Co. 

Coleman endeavors to keep its name 
and its lines firmly in the minds of 


customers and prospects through a: 


systematic advertising program. In 
cooperation with its feed supplier, the 
company shares sponsorship of a noon- 


time television show over WBAY-TV, 


Green Bay, and also mails from time 
to time to a 300-name list. 


Newspaper advertising is used on a 
regular, continuing basis in the Times, 
published at nearby Peshtigo, Wis. 
The paper covers the rural areas of 
northeastern Wisconsin intensively 
and carries a five-inch, single-column 
ad in every issue for the Stodolas. Edi- 
tor Leo Pesch is a good friend of the 
owners. 

How’s business? Good — and get- 
ting better. 

In 1942, Coleman Elevator Co. 
passed the $100,000 mark in gross 
sales for the first time. This year the 
volume will be about $400,000. 

Lesser but contributing factors to 
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the company’s gross are its sales of 
40 tons of mink cereals a year and its 
complete service in plumbing, heating, 
and water systems. The Coleman dis- 
playroom also features an attractive 
display of ranges, refrigerators, and 
other major kitchen appliances. V- 
belts and electric fencing systems also 
move well. 

But the heart of Coleman (Wis.) 
Elevator Co. is its thriving custom 
feed plant. May, 1958, was the biggest 
month in the firm’s history up to then. 
Purina recognized the Stodolas’ prog- 
ress with a 1957 “leadership” award. 
George Stodola’s memories of the late 


William H. Danforth, Purina founder, 
include the firm’s switching to Purina 
exclusively in 1954 as a signal honor 
on the late Mr. Danforth’s anniver- 
sary. 

What's the future going to hold? 
It looks promising for Coleman Ele- 
vator Co. A major point in its favor 
is that its customers are better off than 
they realize — better off than they 
were four years ago, according to 
George Stodola, even if they don’t 
admit it. 

Custom-tailoring its approach and 
its service to its local area and cutting 
down on the lines in its inventory are 


Mineral Premixes for maxieum feed 
efficiency. CCC Trace Mineral Premixes cre treated to 
reterd oxidation of _ oils and vitemins in feeds. 


here is © 


Stable lodized-Mangenesed, Stable lodized, and Man- 
ganesed. For resale to farmers there is Shelimoker Catcium 
Grit and Barn Brite (Barnlime for farms and gardens), 


White, Wine or Phone 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Flament Products 


§20 South 4th Street © Quincy, HMincis 
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combining to build the profit side of 
the ledger for this go-getting Wiscon- 
sin family mill. 


Liquid Protein for Beef 
Is Found ‘Promising’ 


Reported as “promising” for inclusion in 
fattening cattle diets by Kansas State College 
researchers are liquid protein supplements. 
Tests have been made with a supplement 
comprised of molasses, urea, phosphoric 
acid, and water. 

According to Researchers Draytford 
Richardson, E. F. Smith, B. A. Koch, and 
R. F. Cox the test cattle gained faster dur- 
ing the fattening period than controls; how- 
ever, gains were less on wintering rations. 

No significant differences in quality 
characteristics were observed. The research- 
ers commented that although total feed 
consumption was the same for all lots, cattle 
on the supplement tended to eat more 
grain. 


Lindsey-Robinson Starts 
Egg Marketing Service 


A new egg marketing service at Farm- 
ville, Va., is being established by Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. A new 
20,000-square-foot building is being built 
and is expected to be completed the middle 
of next month. 

L. E. Deller of Lindsey-Robinson will su- 
pervise the new operation. The Roanoke 
firm produces animal feeds under the brand 
name Fair-Acre. 


McMillen Re-Aligns Its 


Northern Sales District 

McMillen Feed Mills; Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has re-aligned its northern sales division to 
form two new sales divisions. E. E. Rey- 
nolds, feed sales director, said the division 
structure was changed to meet increased 
feed sales and expansion. 

The new western sales division will be 
managed by E. P. Kovats, formerly head of 
the northern division. The western area is 
comprised of Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Iowa, and other western areas being devel- 
oped for sales by McMillen. 

The other area formed in the new division 
structure is the eastern sales division which 
includes Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and cer- 
tain other eastern areas. It will be managed 
by L. H. Higgins, formerly district manager 
for Indiana. 


Robert Riegel’s Woodington Elevator at 
Greenville, Ohio, now holds a Honegger 
franchise. 


Verona (Ohio) Coal & Feed is a new 
Thoro-Speed electric cob bin unloader op- 
erator. 


MARTIN NAMED 
Appointment of Robert B. Martin as 
production manager has been announced 
by Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur. He suc- 
ceeds W. G. Smith, who was named gen- 
eral manager of the firm's Tunnel Hill 
(Ga.) plant. 
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“NITROGEN 


Animal nutritionists determine “nitrogen reten- 
tion” by livestock so as to have an exact measure of 
their efficiency in producing protein. This scientific 
calculation tells how much of the nitrogen from 
feedstuffs is retained in the body instead of being 
excreted. 


With cattle and sheep, good nitrogen retention 
and good digestion of fiber from roughage are both 
important to efficient, low-cost meat or milk produc- 
tion. Feed manufacturers who use PROCADIAN® 
Urea find that this concentrated nitrogen source of 
protein in mixec feeds helps build feed efficiency 
and economy. 


The nitrogen of PROCADIAN Urea is quickly 
available to the rumen bacteria and protozoa that do 
most of the work of feed digestion for cattle and 
sheep. Highly concentrated, it leaves room in the 
feed bag for all the minerals, energy, vitamins and 
other nutrients needed by rumen micro-organisms 
to digest the fiber in roughages, and to produce pro- 
tein efficiently. 

Cattle and sheep have a natural advantage over 
other livestock in their capacity for roughage. Feeds 
scientifically formulated with PROCADIAN Urea 
increase this capacity substantially — giving live- 
stockmen the most feed value, and the most meat 
and milk for their money. Use PROCADIAN Urea 
in your feeds and watch your market grow! 


Nitrogen Division backs your modern feed formu- 
lation program with powerful advertising that telis 
your customers to “look for urea on the tag” in buy- 
ing feed. It pays you to let customers know that you 
use PROCADIAN Urea! 


PROCADIAN’* UREA 
FEED MIXTURE 


The quick source of protein in mixed feeds. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Branch offices in leading farming areas. 
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Py ~ WATCH PROFITS REALLY GROW WITH THE Half-Ton More Milk 
on Cow New Peavy Goal 
Sales Manager J. R. Lindell set forth the 
) working points of a new Tone feed goal a: 
7. i Peavey Feed Mills’ sales meeting, held re- 
‘e cently at Minneapolis. Salesmen from seven 
states gathered to hear plans on showing 
|P 0 U LT RY S 0 U S = it dairymen how to get an exira half ton of 
milk from each cow. 
The meeting, which kicked off the Tone 
feed fall and winter activities, was held un- 
me der the theme “Building Feeder Profits.” 
ms * °° because, frankly Introduced at the meeting was a new dairy 
t stooping is for the birds ! supplement described as having “added ap- 
petite appeal.” 


New Posts for Three in 


Purina International 

Sales Manager H. A. Scott of Ralston 
Purina Co.’s international division has a 
new title and position with headquarters 
at St. Louis. He was named international 
director of sales, a newly-created position. 

W. J. Huffman, newly-named general 
sales manager for the division, will head- 
quarter at Mexico City. James V. Kauffman 
was named to succeed Mr. Huffman as 
Caribbean sales manager with headquarters 
at Havana, Cuba. 


Honeggers’ Sales Force 


Has I! New Members 


Several new personnel have been added 
to the diversified sales force of Honeggers’ 
& Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. The new appoint- 
ments concern Big H feed and the firm’s 
farm building line. 

Named managers of the following dis- 


FEEDING WAS NEVER SO COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC AS WITH THE 
tricts were: David R. Stephens, Sioux City, 


Mo.; Leo F. Fries, M i, Mich.; Albert 
FOR HANGING FEEDERS OR FLOOR TROUGH INSTALLATIONS Desenbrock. Centralia, and Melvin 
Here’s good poultry management at its in single, multi-story and multi-house 
BEST— modern OAKES “push-button” operations. men to its Nebraska districts: Ivan B. Heve- 
feeding—that bypasses drudgery and The new “Poultry Chef” is the first step in lone and John A. Hippe Jr. 
costly waste. Result: greater produc- building a “Push-Button” Poultry House. 


3 5 ‘ 5 New appointees to the firm’s farm build- 
tion, higher quality, bigger profits. Used Send today for full facts! ings sales force were William P. Barrett, 


who will handle the east central sales divi- 


* 


NAME 


Please send fully illustrated “Poultry Chef” facts folder. 
plus profit-making details on dealership opportunities. 


NEW “DEEP TROUGH” 
SAVES MORE FEED 


OAKES “deep trough” design—with %¢" 
flange and V wire grill—prevents billing 
and feed waste. Delivers full balanced 
formula to every bird! Linkage above feed 
level cannot pick-up droppings, litter or 
exposed feed...cannot contaminate feed 
in other parts of trough. All moving parts 
are completely enclosed, can’t injure birds. 
Hangs from ceiling—adjusts to any height. 


Putting Ideas to Work R-428 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Oakes Manufacturing Company, Inc., suvsiciary 


BOX 866, TIPTON, INDIANA 


ADDRESS OR ROUTE 


TOWN 


ZONE STATE 
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sion; George Weisenberger, who will serve 
Ohio; Clement A. Hughs, who will serve 
the territory at Danville, Ill.; and Keith L. 
Tanke, who has been assigned to Maquo- 
keta, Iowa. i 

Honeggers’ & Co. makes feed, farm 
buildings, and livestock and poultry equip- 
ment and has hatcheries and a 600-acre re’ 
search farm at Forrest, Ill. 


Farm Bureau Cooperative, Latayette, Ind., 
has installed a new five-ton Thoro-Speed 
vertical mixer. 


Law violators imprisoned at the Illinois 
State penitentiary at Pontiac now are op- 
erating a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


NEW MOREA PLANT 
Pacific coast mixer-distributors now are 
receiving Morea, a liquid feed premix con- 
centrate, from a new plant at Anaheim, 
Calif., opened recently by U. S. Industria! 
Chemicals Co., New York City. Prior, the 
premix was shipped from the Midwest. 
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We hear a wolf defined as a guy who 

knows all the ankles. 
BOTHERED 

The boss told his secretary he didn’t 
want to be interrupted for the rest of the 
day and stated, “If calls come in and they 
say their business is very important, just 
tell them that that’s what they all say.” 

A short time later, the boss’ wife called 
and insisted on talking with him but the 
secretary would not put her through to the 
boss. 

“I am his wife!” she exclaimed. 

“That’s what they all say,” replied the 
secretary. 


Kracked 
Korn 


_QUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY noon 


Some persons have nothing to say but 
you have to listen so long to find it out. 


HOME-ICIDE 

The five-year-old jarred his bigger broth- 
er out of a sound night's sleep with: “Jim- 
my, Jimmy, I think Daddy's a murderer!” 

Consoling his younger brother, the older 
boy asked him why he held that opinion. 

“Cause he just told mommy, ‘I’m going 
to kill this one and then turn in’!” 

* 

Then there was the farmer who cleaned 
his shotgun on the front porch in the after- 
noon and his daughter received six propo- 
sals in the evening. 


Appoint Three Feed Tech 


Advisory Subcommittees 


Three subcommittees of the feed tech- 
nology advisory committee for Feed Tech 
at Kansas State College have been appoint- 
ed. David H. McVey of General Mills, Inc., 
chairman of the advisory committee, said 
the new groups concern research, scholar- 
ship, and promotion. 

Named research subcommittee chairman 
was Floyd Deacon of B & D Mills, Grape- 
vine, Tex. The committeemen are Wiley 
Akins, D. Kingman Webster, Ray Ammon, 
and Dr. Harold Wilcke. 

The scholarship chairman is Harry Truax 
of Indiana Farm Bureau Milling Co., In- 
dianapolis. On the subcommittee are L. T. 
Murphy, Charles Barr, John D’Arcy, Cosby 
Hodges, E. D. Griffin, and Lloyd Larson. 

Lorne F. Van Stone of Uncle Johnny 
Mills, Houston, heads the promotion sub- 
committee, composed of Fred K. Darragh, 
Lloyd Riford, Ralph Cleveland, E. H. 
Gentch, and Martin Newell. 


Grain Exchange Veterans 


Honored in Milwaukee 


Three veterans of the Milwaukee Grain 
exchange were honored at a dinner held 
Aug. 21 at the Cape Cod Inn, Milwaukee. 
They were Carl Houlton, La Budde Feed 
Grain Co.; G. W. Kruse, Paetow Co.; and 
Robert Bell, W. M. Bell Co. 

Mr. Houlton and Mr. Kruse retired only 
recently. Mr. Bell has been retired for a 
number of years but was included for be- 
‘ated recognition. Approximately 40 per- 
sons gathered for the occasion, including a 
number from out of the city. 

Norbert Waldoch, C & O railroad, was 
master of ceremonies for the event and read 
a citation for each of the honored guests 
prepared by George La Budde, president of 
the exchange. Mr. La Budde could not 
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attend because of his confinement in a 
hospital. 

Edward La Budde commented briefly 
about the career of Mr. Houlton. Elmer 
Paetow commended Mr. Kruse. A. L. Flan- 
agan, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., and Alex- 
ander Hurley, Pabst Brewing Co., did the 
honors for Mr. Bell. Each of the honored 
guests received a transistor radio. 


Wayne Reports Its Net, 
New Chicago Address 


Net sales of Allied Mills, Inc., reached 
nearly 98 million dollars in its fiscal year 
ended June 30, the Wayne feed producer 
has reported. Allied Mills on Aug. 28 
moved within Chicago to a new headquar- 
ters location at 110 N. Wacker dr. 

Sales in 1957 were rounded off at 93 
million dollars. Net income for its last fiscal 
year totaled $3,059,778, compared with 
$2,423,309 in 1957. Earnings per common 
share were $3.86 in 1958, against $3.06 in 
1957. 

In his letter to shareholders, President 
Elmer W. Lenz commented, “During the 
past year your company sold more formula 
feed than in any other year in its history. 
This was made possible to a large extent by 
the favorable economic climate under which 
agriculture operated.” 

Allied Mills recently opened a new for- 
mula feed plant at Guntersville, Ala. 


Richard Gale of Centerville, Iowa, has 
purchased Charles Frescoln's elevator at 
Chillicothe, Iowa. 


NEW EXECUTIVES 
R. A. Williams has been named vice pres- 
ident in charge of marketing for Protein 
Blenders, Inc., Iowa City. Maplecrest Tur- 
key Farms, a subsidiary of the Iowa con- 
cern, named Bacon White vice president for 
processing and personnel. 


Chaperone: A female too old to get into 
the game but perfectly willing to stick 
around and intercept passes. 

* 


SPECIALIZATION 
Specialization is everywhere. Following 
is the conversation which took place re- 
cently as an art director was being inter- 
viewed for a position with an advertising 
agency: 
“Have you ever worked on a cigaret ac- 
count?” 
“Yes, several.” 
“King-size cigarets?” 
“King-size cigarets with cork-tipped fil- 
ters?” 
“Yes. 
“King-size cork-tipped filters in a flip-top 
box?” 
“Mentholated king-size cork-tipped filters 
in a flip-top box?” 
not mentholated.” 
“Tm terribly sorry, but we need an ex- 
pert.” 
Doc Anklam: Willy Bills says he’s gotten 
to the age where he can’t take yes for an 
answer. 
FORGETFUL 
Swimmer: “Help! A shark just bit off my 
toe.” 
Friend: “Which one?” 
Swimmer: “How should I know? All 
sharks look alike to me.” 
* 
INFLATION 
Restaurant Patron: “I'll have the dollar 
dinner, please.” 
Waiter: “On white or rye?” 


GREEN APPEAL 

Pat: “I thought you were mad at Bill. 
Why did you go out with him last night?” 

Lorna: “Oh, I just can’t stay angry with 
him; deep down in his wallet he’s a real 
nice fellow.” 

* 

Two well-roasted peanuts were walking 
down the street; one was assaulted. 

CHECK LIST 

Preacher: “Last Sunday I pointed out 
there are 302 different sins.” 

Friend: “Was it effective?” 

Preacher: “Well, all this week my mail- 
box has been filled with letters requesting 
a copy of the list. I figure they're afraid 
they've been missing something.” 

We hear car sickness defined as the feel- 
ing you get each month when the payment’s 
due. 

* 
EASY LINES 

Director: “In this new play you will be 
playing the part of a married man.” 

Actor: “Why don’t you ever give me 
any speaking parts?” 

* 
BOOK LEARNING 
Professor: ““What is nitrate of sodium?” 
Frosh: “Half the day rate?” 
@ 


Hollywood Starlet: “I’m afraid I’m going 


to have to divorce you, dear; you clash 
terribly with my new wardrobe.” 
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R. M. CHAPMAN 


He sells, serves by wire. 


The telephone, used properly, is an 
extremely efficient sales tool. It saves 
mileage, call-backs, and frequently 
makes it possible to plan delivery 
schedules far more accurately than 
would be otherwise possible. 

Hondo, Tex., is a sun-warmed town 
42 miles west of San Antonio. Feed 
Merchant R. M. Chapman lets the 
telephone make many calls for him 
that otherwise would involve long 
drives across range country and in 
general prospers more because he 
knows how to sell and serve by wire. 


MERCHANDISING MERCHANDISING MERCHANDIS 


Burly R. M. Chapman is constantly 
on the phone. It is either in answer to 
a call for aid on problems or an effort 
on his part to secure information for a 
customer. 

This south Texan pointed out, 
“With 25 years experience I try and 
help the farmer all I can. My goal is 
to keep posted on what is new, study 
bulletins, and to help a farmer make 
money.” 


Chapman Grain, Inc., is located in 
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Texas Circuits Are Kept Busy 


Chapman Telephone Sales 
Save Mileage, Call-Backs 


By FRIEDA & SAM HYATT 
Reported From Hondo, Tex. 


a town of 4,000. Hondo, the seat of 
Medina county, is 42 miles west of 
San Antonio, and is on U. S. highway 
90. 

When Mr. Chapman lifts the re- 
ceiver it might mean placing an order 
for a farmer for grain he has grown. 
Or he might call several sources to get 
a trucker for a farmer. Very often this 
merchant seeks, over the phone, to 
get the best price possible for a prod- 
uct produced by a Hondo grower. 

Helping Customers 

The active manager and president 
of this fast-growing firm observed, “I 
try to find the best market I can for 
the farmers in the area. Any advice I 
can give them on new types of seed 
and on new feeds is welcomed by 
these men.” 

Mrs. R. M. Chapman is vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the corporation. 
She supervises office operations. Mr. 
Chapman’s brother, G. P. Chapman, 
is general manager of the plant. Mrs. 
Mary Lafinghouse is secretary and 
Mrs. Pat Wernett, office clerk. Harold 
Hartman is bookkeeper. 

R. M. Chapman established the 
business with his partner, L. F. Grabe, 
in 1933. Four years later the partner- 
ship was dissolved and a corporation 
formed. Before purchase at the pres 
ent location the site had been used as 
a feed business for five years. 

The 35-employe firm puts out a 
complete line of poultry and livestock 
feeds under the Texas brand. The best 
seller in feeds is a product for feeding 
beef cattle. This item adds up to sales 
of several thousand tons a year. 

Custom mixing and grinding are 
popular services in the area served. 
The mill, located at 1206 - 14th st., 
occupies an entire block. The frame- 
and-steel structure is 60 by 100 feet. 

The busy salesroom and office of 


CUSTOM mixing and grinding are 


popular services provided by Chapman 
Grain, Inc. The firm has been operating 


at Hondo, Tex., for 25 years. 


Chapman Grain is an area 40 by 40 
feet. 
Merchandise Line 

Items carried by the concern that 
add to volume and profits include 
Stonemo grit, national brands of in- 
secticides and poultry remedies, salt, 
and a full line of seeds..Feed fortifica- 
tions used by Chapman Grain are from 
Nopco Chemical Co. 

In downtown Hondo Mr. Chapman 
operates Hondo Produce. In this 
building is housed a grading and can- 
dling plant. Jack Hartung is manager 
of this operation. 

The elaborate egg grading plant, a 
phase of the business that R. M. 
Chapman points to with pride, is un- 
der U.S. grading supervision. This 
type of regulation has existed for the 
past three years. Mr. Chapman has 
been in the egg business for 15 years 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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ONLY: DAFFIN HAS... 4 
OR new 
FE 


MERCHANDISING HELP 


worth $5.00 for each new customer 
of your Mobile Mill Service. 


Q. C. H. (Quick Customer Harvest) Plan is another Daffin “PLUS”, 


HOW IT WORKS: Daffin will award you additional 
Business Building help equivalent to $5.00 for each new 
customer obtained with your new Feedmobile during 
your first 120 days of ownership! 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE: YOU .. . by taking delivery of a 
new Datfin Feedmobile between now and December 
31, 1958. 


The Q. C. H. Plan is devised to help you develop a profitable on-the-farm 
feed service QUICKLY. It can be used for free demonstrations, to intro- 
duce your brand of feed concentrates, to promote the sale of molasses, 
and in many other ways to attract new customers. 

It is added to the Daffin training and merchandising program which has 
proved so successful with owners everywhere. Here is your best oppor- 
tunity of the year... take advantage of it! 


: ¥ (with Labor Removed! ) 


CALL, WRITE, WIRE TODAY! 


tin. ‘MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3156 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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QUICK CUSTOMER HARVEST 


The new Daffin Feedmobile . . . 
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FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL BRoadway 1-7411 


Contact us when you need 
feed ingredients and vitamin 
supplements, or want to buy 
or sell grain. We distribute: 


PEDER DEVOLD'S DEVOLKOD 
VITAMIN OILS 


FLEISCHMANN’S IRRADIAT- 
ED DRY YEAST, VITAMIN D, 


for livestock. 


MAGNAVITE Regular and XXX 
fortifiers for poultry and hogs. 


MAGNAVAM Fortifiers for 
Cattle, Hogs and Poultry. 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Formulated for Swine, Cattle 
and Poultry. 


SCHLITZ BREWERS DRIED 
YEAST. Rich source of B com- 


plex vitamins. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oys- 
ter Shells. Prima Phos. Ask for 
prices. 


Dried Skim and Buttermilk ... 
Wheat Germ Oil . . . Anadex 
Kaf-Kaps . . . Banarat with 
Warfarin. 


= 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


BRAND FEEDS 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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Happy Birthday 


One of the most competent, best- 
liked authorities on canine nutrition is 
our Happy Birthday standard-bearer 
this month. He is A. C. Adams of 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis., who has been active in the feed 
industry ever since 1920. 

Ace’s first assignment was with 
Happy Feed Mills of Memphis, Tenn. 
Later, with Nowak Milling Corp., 
Hammond, Ind., he developed the first 
pelleted rabbit feed ever made. Prior 
to joining Murphy, Mr. Adams was an 
executive of Vitality Mills and was a 
member of a consulting firm. 

Mr. Adams has long been active in 
pet food trade association work and 
was a pillar in the former dog food 
division of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association. His birthday is 
Oct. 9. | 


Here is the October birthday lineup: 


OCTOBER 1—Emmett Gavin, Dehydrat- 
ing Process Co., Boston; Carl A. Houl- 
ton, La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee; Anton R. Krason, Deutsch & 
Sickert Co., Milwaukee. 

OCTOBER 2—Floyd Bauer, Bauer Bros., 
Campbellsport, Wis.; E. L. Dutcher, 
Farmers’ Supply Co., Ankeny, Iowa; 
Thomas L. Winemiller, Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 

OCTOBER 4 — Ralph M. Field, Santa 
Monica, Calif.; Lee Hammett, Western 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. 

OCTOBER 5—Fred M. Chapman, Marden- 
Wild Corp., Somerville, Mass.; S. D. 
Le Gear, Dr. Le Gear, Inc., St. Louis; 
Wayne G. Martin Jr., Greenwich, Conn. 

OCTOBER 6 — Lyle H. Hill, Vita-Plus 
Corp., Madison, Wis.; Robert E. Kelley, 
National Food Co., Oak Lawn, IIl.; Bill 
Merrithew, Bill Merrithew Co., Minne- 
apolis; Oak Smith, Wenger Mixer Mfg. 
Co., Kansas City; J. W. Wenger, Wen- 
ger Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabetha, Kan. 

OCTOBER 7—H. A. Bullis, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; F. W. Shekey, Farm 
& Home Cooperative, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 

OCTOBER 8—W. R. Ewing, Ray Ewing 
Co., Pasadena, Calif.; L. R. Fairall, Fair- 
all & Co., Des Moines; John Manard, 
John Manard Molasses Co., New Orle- 
ans; Homer J. Savage, H. J. Savage, Inc., 
Buffalo. 

OCTOBER 9 — A. C. Adams, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; Meryl 
M. Bowman, American Butter Co., Kan- 
sas City; Chris Greutker, Greutker, Inc., 
Buffalo; Erwin C. Wascher, Honeggers’ 
& Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. 

OCTOBER 10—Ford K. Patterson, Mid- 
west Alfalfa, Inc., Kansas City; E. G. 
Young, Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chi- 
cago. 

OCTOBER 11—Charles Karschner, Karsch- 


ACE ADAMS 


ner Products Co., Northwood, Iowa; 
W. A. Maney, Maney Bros. Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Matt G. 
Reitz, MGR Feed Co., Inc., Hammond, 
Ind.; Richard M. Shoop, Albers Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 

OCTOBER 12—Ellis Hart, Western Con- 
densing Co., San Francisco; Eugene C. 
Holcombe, Borden Co., New York City; 
Earl A. Knudtson, Northrup, King & 
Co., Minneapolis; D. V. McDonald, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; K. B. 
Neff,, Exact Weight Scale Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

OCTOBER 13—Clement T. Ater, Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio; R. Emil 
Barinowski, Feedright Milling Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Dr. Paul H. Phillips, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

OCTOBER 14—L. R. Kees, Kees & Co., 
Chicago; Dr. C. A. Smith, Bergenfield, 
N 


OCTOBER 15—Sherman H. Applebaum, 
Athens Milling Co., Athens, Ga.; Pere S. 
Brown, Nopco Chemical Co., Newark, 
N. J.; Edward M. Furman, Murphy Prod- 
ucts Co., Burlington, Wis.; Russell Han- 
son, Hanson Feed Co., Hollandale, Wis. 

OCTOBER 16—Paul Gebert Jr., Lincoln 
Mill, Merrill, Wis.; Reed Merrick, Sar- 
gent & Co., Des Moines; H. C. Pfrem- 
mer, North East Feed Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis; Fred Randall, Eli Lilly & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

OCTOBER 17—George J. Forrester, For- 
rester Grain Co., Toledo; George O. 
Morris, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Towa. 

OCTOBER 18—James G. Halpin, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; Lewis E. 
Horn, National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co., Lamar, Colo. 

OCTOBER 19—Frank C. Greutker, Greut- 
ker, Inc., Buffalo; W. M. Steinke, Russ- 
ell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

OCTOBER 20—R. H. Decker, Virginia- 
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Appoint Schell, Crawford 
Daffin Sales Managers 


Herbert D. Schell and Robert I. Craw- 
ford have been promoted to sales managers 
for Daffin Mfg. Co.’s mobile feed mill divi- 
sion. Mr. Schell was named to manage sales 
for the eastern division of the Lancaster 


Bob Crawford Herb Schell 


(Pa.) manufacturer. 

Mr. Crawford was elevated to sales man- 
ager for the western division. The new sales 
managers had been serving as assistant divi- 
sion managers in their respective divisions 
at the time of their promotions. 


Waller (Tex.) Hatchery & Feed is operat- 
ing a new Blue Streak mixer and bagging 
scale. 


Followwill Implement & Feed Co., Bel- 
mond, Iowa, now is located in a new 40 
by 80-foot building. 


Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va.; 
F. H. Kelley, Ames Reliable Products 
Co., Ames, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 21-—F. J. Hollands, Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
OCTOBER 23—Robert W. Prater, Prater 

Pulverizer Co., Chicago. 

OCTOBER 24—Dr. W. W. Cravens, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Decatur, Ind.; W. B. 
Lambert, American Scientific Laborator- 
ies, Inc., Madison, Wis. 

OCTOBER 25—Fuller D. Baird, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City; John T. 
Foley, Olmsted €& Foley, Minneapolis; 
Arthur J. Gill, Silmo Chemical Corp., 
Vineland, N. J.; Edward La Budde, La 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee. 

OCTOBER 26—E. J. Cashman, Doughboy 
Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; 
B. B. Cleneay, J. B. Sedberry, Inc., 
Franklin, Tenn.; Cliff Du Bois, Cliff C. 
Du Bois & Co., Mason City, Iowa; Louis 
Paul Graham, Louis Paul Graham Adver- 
tising, Chicago; Henry W. Kusserow, 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee; 
Harold M. Shanzer, Shanzer Mfg. Co., 
San Francisco. 

OCTOBER 27—C. A. Cook, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Milwaukee; Jim A. Olson, 
Davenport Elevator Co., West Bend, 
Iowa. 

OCTOBER 28—M. C. Ivey, MacManus, 
John & Adams, Inc., Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich.; William Le Blanc, Sauk Trail 
Feed & Supply, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

OCTOBER 29—E. R. Siler, Ralston Puri- 
na Co., St. Louis. 

OCTOBER 31 — Guy E. Hillier, Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa; Harry H. Shere, Connect- 

ing Terminal Elevator Corp., Buffalo. 
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Yes — National means business . . . good business for 
you when you handle National Milk Replacer; National 
No-Milk Calf Food . . . Calf Pellets; National No-Milk 
Heifer Pellets; National Dog Food. Dealers who sell the 
full National line enjoy year ‘round sales . . . profits. 
Some dealers have sold National products for over 
40 years; others for over 30 years; many from 10 to 
25 years. National products have paid off for them — 
as they will for you! Write or call for full information! 


NATIONA 
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— Chapman 
(Continued from page 62) 


altogether. This department now aver- 
ages 40,000 cases of eggs a year. There 
are 30 dozen to the case. 

The plant buys, grades, and sells 
USDA inspected eggs locally, to the 
army, and on routes in Eagle Pass and 
Del Rio. 


In the Plant 

At the mill a conveyor moves sack 
feed into trucks. The cleaning plant 
maintains a six by 30-foot loading 
dock of truck-bed height on the north 
side of the building. 

About a half mile south of the mill 
the grain handling of Chapman Grain 
is conducted. Here two large custom- 
built blowers and a truck lift, plus sev- 
eral tanks, are located on the Southern 
Pacific tracks. 

Grain is blown into box cars for 
shipment in and out of the state. The 
firm is equipped to receive and ship 
20 carloads of grain a day. The ca- 
pacity of the two loaders is approxi- 
mately 50 tons of grain in 45 minutes. 
Tanks are used for storing whole 
grains of all types. The building ad- 
jacent to them is used for sacking 
whole grain. In 1957 the bulk capacity 
of the elevators was increased from 
32,000 bushels of grain to 80,000 bu- 
shels. There is also flat storage avail- 
able for an additional 70,000 bushels. 

A huge truck lift raises a truck up 
and the grain falls into an under- 
ground pit. Elevators are electrically 
operated and augers convey grain into 
the tanks. 

Chapman Grain uses a 24-inch WW 
hammer mill, powered with a diesel. 
This machine can grind 7/2 tons an 


hour. Other equipment includes a 
29 8-D Clipper seed cleaner, one-ton 
Kelly Duplex dry batch mixer, a two- 
ton horizontal mixer, and a custom- 
built molasses mixer. 

Deliveries are made within a radius 
of 200 miles. For this purpose 10 
Chevrolet and Ford two-ton trucks are 
used. A customer must order a mini- 
mum of five tons to get delivery. 
Terms are strictly cash upon delivery 
of the feed. 

Advertising of Chapman Grain con- 
sistently appears in the local Anvil 
Herald weekly. Billboards are another 
successful medium to promote the 
products and services of the firm. 


Active Promoter 

R. M. Chapman is a vigorous boost- 
er of the famed San Antonio livestock 
show held yearly to cover a wide terri- 
tory of the state. He places one-eighth- 
page ads in the daily San Antonio 
Light's livestock edition. Emphasis in 
the ads is on the grain movements of 
the firm; the feeds manufactured; the 
custom mixing service; the large stock 
of field seed, seed corn, and pasture 
grasses; the wholesaling and retailing 
of eggs. 

Sponsorship by Chapman Grain at 
the county fair is in the form of the 
purchase of outstanding Hereford cat- 
tle entries. 

Mr. Chapman is a member of the 
chamber of commerce, the Texas 
Grain & Feed Dealers association, and 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National as- 


FACILITIES for handling grain 
at Chapman Grain, Hondo, Tex., 
include two custom-built blowers. 
The grain operation is located 


a half mile from the mill. 


sociation. He is also active in the Tex- 
as Seedsmen’s association. 

This successful merchant is optimis- 
tic about the future of his business. 

“It looks real good” is his opinion. 
“The farmers in this area have more 
of everything. This goes for machin- 
ery, equipment, supplies, and material. 
On top of this, they have more land 
under cultivation. People in agricul- 
ture and livestock in this region are 
prosperous. They are good managers. 
We work together and it pays off for 
all of us.” 

The chief economy around Hondo 
is derived from livestock, dairy, and 
poultry occupations. Chapman Grain, 
for many years, has made itself felt as 
a substantial buyer and seller. 

R. M. Chapman makes the most of 
buying corn, milo, maize, and other 
feed ingredients from producers in his 
part of Texas. He is in a position to 
compete favorably with much larger 
firms because of the saving in freight 
charges. 

He stated, “I put out a line of feed 
that gets results. Added to this, I pass 
a saving in freight costs, plus a part of 
the profits, on to the customer. It adds 
up to a growing volume and profit 
figure each year.” 

Chapman Grain is proud of the fact 
it handled 15,000 tons of milo in 1957. 
This was grown within 100 miles of 
Hondo. During this period 40,000 bu- 
shels of corn were bought, processed, 
and sold. 

Such activities indicate more figures 
in black for R. M. Chapman and his 
growing Chapman Grain, Inc., which 
is one of the Southwest’s most success- 
ful feed industry users of the tele- 
phone. 


a 
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Here’s what we are telling 
your customers about 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 


FORTIFICATION 


Scientifically balanced formulations now as- 
sure that feeders get all the known elements 
for animal nutrition in the feeds they buy. 


Vitamin D fortification is especially impor-- 
tant with today’s practice of raising animals 
in confinement. ently, even hogs are 
being raised in air-conditioned piggeries. 
This abbreviates the exposure of growing 
animals to the sun’s rays, an important 
source of vitamin D2. 


Since roughages are a variable source of this 
essential vitamin, a new significance is put 
on heavy vitamin 'D fortification of feeds with 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


Prevention of Milk Fever 


FIDY, a rich source of vitamin Dz, is also 
used in the prevention of Milk Fever. Fed i in 
massive doses, 5 to 7 days ene. FIDY 
Type 142-F has been found to maintain 
blood calcium above the low levels that 
occur with Milk Fever. 


You can now offer special rations or FIDY 
itself as an aid in preventing Milk Fever. 
Several feed manufacturers offer a special 
Milk Fever prevention ration containing 
FIDY to help complete their line of dairy 
feeds and provide another service to dairymen. 


Free Vitamin D Portfolio 


Do you have the current 
monthly letters with di- 
gests of recent research 
and other information 
on vitamin D, calcium 
and phosphorous in the 
nutrition of dairy cows 
by Dr. G. C. Wallis, 

well-known nutritionist? 


CALCIVE AxD PHOEPROROUS 
ure 
SUTRITION OF Cove 


Additional sets are avail- 
able in portfolio form. 
Address STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPORATED, Dept. FB-958, 
Agricultural Department, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


IRRADIATED Drv 


RICH IN 
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MORE Questions 


farmers ask about 


vitamin D nutrition 


Q: Would more vitamin D help keep my good producing cows in the 
herd longer? 


A: The exact requirements of dairy cows for vitamin D are not known. 

h with radi di that the ability to absorb 
and utilize calcium decreases markedly as cows become older, also that 
the availability of calcium reserves decreases with age. Since vitamin D 
is needed for the efficient use of calcium and also of phosphorus, it 
would appear that more vitamin D (up to 6,000 to 8,000 units per pound 
of regular ration) plus adequate calcium and phosphorus may help cows 
to produce profitably longer. 


Q: When feeding massive doses of vitamin D. for milk fever preven- 
tion, should all cows in my herd be included? 


A: No. For efficient herd management, only those cows with a previous 
history of milk fever or mature cows in herds where the incidence is high 
should be fed the massive doses of 30,000,000 units of vitamin D, per 
day for 5 to 7 days before freshening. 


Q: How much vitamin D should my calves be getting? 


A: According to work at the P: E Station, a minimum 
would be 400 to 500 units for cock 100 pounds of body weight. Better 
growth and better looking calves were obtained when an additional 
2,000 units of vitamin D per 100 pounds of body weight were added. 
Customary levels of vitamin D fortification for calf meals usually range 
from 1,000 to 4,000 units per pound of feed. 


Q: Is vitamin D needed for protection against stress factors in swine 
feeding? 


A: Yes, indeed. Rapid growth, early weaning, large-scale feeding opera- 
tions under dry-lot and confinement conditions all create nutritional 
stresses in growing pigs which must be met by more highly fortified 
feeds, including adequate vitamin D. Multiple farrowing, large litters, 
and thyroprotein feeding to stimulate milk flow are examples of stress 
factors in sows for which ample vitamin D is indicated. 


Q: How much vitamin D should my growing pigs be getting? 


A: Increased rate of growth, early ing, and 


rearing as 
practiced in modern swine management indicate a need for more vita- 
min D. Further studies on vitamin D requirements of pigs under these 
conditions are needed. Many nutrition authorities recommend the forti- 
fication of pig starters and growing — fattening rations at about 500 
units per pound of complete ration with hat higher ts for 


the early weaned pig. 0. 


Have You a Question? 


If you have questions about animal nutrition concerning vitamin D fortification or 
Milk Fever prevention, write to Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural 
r] dard Brands Incorp d, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
New York 22, New York 
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Leischmannts. 
FUUR- FOOTED ANIMALS 


We are living in an age of scientific 
progress such as the world has never 
known, and today’s generally accepted 
ideas may become outmoded tomor- 
row. For instance, how many of us 
know that dehydrated forages may 
contain as much vitamin D as good 
sun-cured hay? 

Research workers have established 
the fundamental need for vitamin D 
by farm animals, and we also know 
that roughages are the only natural 
sources of this vitamin for livestock. 
Despite this knowledge, however, 
there has been little published work 
on the vitamin D values of roughages. 

In order to extend present knowl- 
edge about the vitamin D content of 
roughages a recent study was made by 
G. C. Wallis, G. H. Kennedy, and 
Roy H. Fishman with cooperation of 
the agricultural experiment stations of 
Florida, [linois, Kansas, Michigan, 
New York, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College. The 
design of this study was carried out by 
obtaining samples from widely differ- 
ent regions of the United States, by 
including a wide variety of roughages 
upon which no published information 
is available, and by including a sub- 
stantial number of samples of sun- 
cured hay. 


Samples Collected 

Sixty-five samples of roughages 
were collected from the 10 agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, wide- 
ly scattered geographically. Of the 
samples studied, 40 were of sun-cured 
hay, six of mow-cured hay, seven of 
winter range grass, two of fodder, 
four of silage, and six of dehydrated 
forages. 

It has been widely accepted that if 
hay is sun-cured it will be high in vi- 
tamin D, but in these sun-cured hay 
samples, the lowest vitamin D value 
found was 70 U.S.P. units of vitamin 
D per pound in a sample of oat and 
vetch hay, while the highest value 
found was 1,440 U.S.P. units in a sam- 
ple of mixed grass (redtop, clover, 
timothy) hay. Within the limits of 
one kind of hay, alfalfa for instance, 
the range for sun-cured samples was 
from 80 to 1,250 units per pound — a 
16-fold variation. 


Striking Results 
In the May, 1958, Journal of Ani- 
mal Science, the research workers con- 
ducting this study reported, “Samples 
of sun-cured hay from regions where 
curing conditions are generally good 
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Dehy 
Data 


THE DEHY DATAR 


and sunshine abundant present some 
surprising and unexpected informa- 
tion, as for instance the values of 80, 
220, and 250, respectively, for three 
samples of sun-cured alfalfa from Cali- 
fornia. The results are even more 
striking when compared with the vita- 
min D content found for dehydrated 
alfalfa. Dehydrated alfalfa ranged 
from 80 to 280 units per pound which 
is essentially the same as for the Cali- 
fornia sun-cured alfalfa. Thus, some 
artificially dehydrated alfalfa was 
found to contain more vitamin D than 
some of the sun-cured samples. 


Summarize Dehy Indust 


In New USDA Report 


A new report on the dehydrated alfalfa 
industry has been published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The report notes that 
the industry now is producing four times as 
much dehy as it did 15 years ago. 

Facts brought out in the report include 
the notations that only seven per cent of 
the dehydrators own their sources of sup- 
ply, that dehydrators need harvesting as 
well as processing equipment, that prices 
swing widely with the seasons, and that 
most of the dehy is sold to the formula 
feed industry. 

Copies of “Marketing Dehydrated Alfal- 
fa” may be obtained from the USDA office 
of information, Washington 25, D. C, 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


\ssociation 


“These results provide substantial 
evidence that sun-cured hay, regard- 
less of kind or government grade, var- 
ies over a wide range in vitamin D 
content. This observation is of signi- 
ficance because it is the vitamin D 
content of a specific batch of hay or 
other roughages with which the live- 
stock raiser or research man is con- 
cerned in livestock feeding. In view 
of the wide variations which occur, 
the use of an average value for the 
vitamin D content of a roughage may 
be decidedly misleading.” 

The researchers pointed out that 
some of the variation in the vitamin 
D content of roughages may be relat- 
ed to the amount of dry, dead, and 
brown material in forage as cut, as 
well as to the possible effects of stage 
of maturity when cut. 


Chicken or the Egg? 

Yes, nature is truly baffling and our 
research scientists are working un- 
ceasingly to fathom some of her se- 
crets — not only to answer the why, 
but to develop to the utmost the po- 
tentiality of our universe. 

But what about the egg? In the feed 
business we are concerned primarily 
with the egg as product for human 
consumption. One of our maxims is 
“Meat, milk, and eggs to feed a grow- 
ing population.” Actually, nature cre- 
ated the egg as part of the reproduc- 
tive cycle — not as food. 

The laying hen is a high-geared ani- 
mal, something like a high-geared ma- 
chine, and she must be treated as such 
to maintain high egg production. Un- 
der the commercial systems of egg 
production that exist today, great con- 
sideration is given to the care and 
management of the laying hen, with 
probably more emphasis on feeding 
complete rations. 

Alfalfa meal of high quality is one 
of the best ingredients used in poultry 
mashes, according to some authorities. 
It is a very good source of carotene, 
riboflavin, xanthophyll, not to men- 
tion proteins and minerals of which it 
contains substantial quantities. 
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Yolk Color 

H. C. Schaefer, Ralston Purina Co., 
in considering the nutrient require- 
ments for the laying hen stated in a 
recent article, “As a source of nutri- 
ents dehydrated alfalfa supplies pro- 
tein, vitamin A activity, riboflavin, 
and pantothenic acid economically, 
but it has a value other than nutrition 
in commercial laying rations which 
could be a very important factor in 
the future of commercial egg produc- 
tion. It is possible that the xanthophyll 
content of dehydrated alfalfa can be 
more important for the control of egg 
yolk color than the above mentioned 
nutrients for nutrition.” 

Roy Elrod of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. recently presented a paper at 
an informal poultry nutrition confer- 
ence in Philadelphia in which he re- 
ported on a preliminary experiment 
conducted by his company to deter- 
mine the effect of different levels of 
alfalfa meal upon egg yolk color. 

Using a limited number of caged 
laying hens they fed a basal caged lay- 
er ration (17 per cent protein, one per 
cent added animal fat) with dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa meal omitted and the yellow 
corn replaced with milo. The rations 
compared to the basal were as follows: 
one-half of the milo replaced with yel- 
low corn, alone and with additions of 
2.5, 5.0, or 7,5 per cent of 17 per cent, 
100,000 A dehydrated meal. The hens 
were a HyLine strain of leghorns in 
their first year of production and egg 
yolk color was evaluated by the use of 
the Heiman-Carver color rotor. 

The basal ration was fed for 35 
days to deplete the yolks of color, and 
at the end of this depletion period the 
yolks averaged just under nine on the 
HeimanCarver scale. At the end of 
the depletion period the ration treat- 
ments were initiated for a period of 
18 days, At the end of the experiment, 
the yolks of eggs from hens fed the 
basal ration containing only milo as 
the grain were very pale in color, 
showing a score of eight. The substi- 
tution of yellow corn for one-half of 


the milo in the formula increased the ; 
color score to 11.5, and yolk color was * 


progressively deepened, to give scores 
of 12.75, 15.20, and 16.30, with the 
addition of 2.5, 5.0, or 7.5 per cent of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal to the ration 
containing the half-milo and half-corn 
as the grain. 

Their data indicated that the great- 
est change in yolk color occurred dur- 
ing the first 10 days of the feeding 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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New 


field proof that nf-180° 


is the best way yet to 


control hog scours 


When hog feed customers see 
their herd being devastated by 
necrotic enteritis or bloody dys- 
entery, they need help fast. Not 
stop-gap help, but a treatment 
that really works. 

You can give them that help 
with the new nf-180 treatment 
now proved effective in actual 
field use. Since this nf-180 use 
was introduced just a few months 
ago, hundreds of hog men have 
tried it with satisfaction... 
saved thousands of hogs from 
necro and bloody dysentery. Even 
where all other treatments have 
failed, nf-180 has done the job 
. . . stopped scouring, put hogs 
back on feed . . . straightened 
out runts. ; 

Scientists credit nf-180’s effec- 
tiveness to its unique ability to 
out-and-out kill germs...not just 
slow them down and provide the 
opportunity for resistant strains 
to develop, and unlike arsenic 
compounds, nf-180 is entirely safe. 


Scours Service Kit. 


Experienced swine raisers are 
proving to themselves that nf-180 
is the first scours-treating feed 
medication that is really effec- 
tive against both necro and 
bloody dysentery. It opens the 
way to new opportunities for you, 
through ready-mixed feeds and 
custom-mixing service. Add nf-180 
to a complete ration at the rate 
of 300 grams furazolidone per 
ton. Feed this ration for 10 to 
14 days. 

It works! Saves pigs . . . satisfies 
customers and brings new ones, 
too. Get complete details from 
your Hess & Clark representative 
or write us for the nf-180 Swine 
NT-8-7 


ot 
furravolidone 


ASHLAND, OHIO) 
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-Fortify your ruminant feeds for” 


Less than with 


Stabilized Vitamin A, Vitamin D2, Vitamin E, Cobalt, lodine, Copper, 
iron, Manganese, Zinc 


MORE PROFIT FROM INCREASED SALES 


PROTECT AND OVERCOME DEFICIENCIES. 


RU-V-ADE Convenience 


WASTEFULL OVERFORTIFICATION 


BUILD CONFIDENCE IN YOUR RUMINANT FEEDS WITH RU-V-ADE 


*Trade Mark Registered 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


| Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. @ 1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois e MOhawk 4-6300 


H PETER HAND FOUNDATION, Dept. B-9 
1000 North Ave., — 22, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me full data on your new product, Ru-V-Ade, 
for all ruminant feeds. 


ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY CUSTOM COMPANY 
PREMIXES BLENDED TO YOUR ae 
EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 
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— Custom Pellet 


(Continued from page 31) 


Klinefelter’s supplements and then 
pelleted. Many of these customers 
store their grain with Klinefelter and 
then have it delivered as they need it 
— processed and pelleted as they have 
ordered. 


Pellet Preference 

Livestock raisers who have had ex- 
perience with pelleted complete feeds 
swear by them. They report that they 
not only benefit from less waste 
through dust and spillage, but that 
they get an added feeding value that 
cannot be explained by these econ- 
omies. 

The plant has two pellet mills in 
operation most of the time. The soft 
pellet mill has a capacity of 2 to 
four tons per hour, and the hard pellet 
mill operates at a capacity of three to 
five tons an hour. These ranges in ca- 
pacity are due to the type of material 
being pelleted. 

Mr. Klinefelter points out that pel- 
leting a complete feed insures that 
through correct formulation the best 
type feed can be constructed for the 
particular animal being fed. A com- 
plete pelleted feed leaves no room for 
guesswork. 

Some of the mill’s equipment is:. 

California hard pellet mill 

Wenger soft pellet mill 

Wenger horizontal cooler 

Roskamp roller for crushing corn 

Marion horizontal batch mixer 

Exact-Weight scales that operate 

with a Syntron vibrator feeder 

The plant also has bulk buggies 
both with and without scales, and a 
bulk truck for bulk deliveries. 


Background 

Paul Klinefelter was born and 
reared at Conrad, near Gladbrook. He 
was graduated from Grinnell College 
in Iowa in liberal arts and went into 
teaching. While he was in college, he 
operated an ice delivery service in his 
home town during the summers and 
eventually expanded the operation to 
run it “by remote control” during the 
school year. 

After graduation, he taught school 
in several Iowa towns and rose to prin- 
cipal. He also coached during that 
time and taught vocational agriculture. 
It was during these years that he en- 
rolled during the summers for courses 
at Iowa State College. Most of the 
graduate courses he took were in edu- 
cation, but he also took a number 
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HAWKEYE KLINEFELTER 


A pioneer in custom pellets. 


of undergraduate agriculture courses. 
The coaching memories still linger be- 
cause Mr. Klinefelter is coach of Glad- 
brook’s Little Leaguers. 


Early Feed Work 

After he resigned from teaching, he 
began assembling equipment for a soy- 
bean mill — the Central Iowa Bean 
Mill — in the fall of 1941. However, 
before much of the building had prog- 
ressed, the United States was directly 
involved in World War II. Equipment 
and building materials were almost im- 
possible to obtain. 

Mr. Klinefelter tore down old 
threshing machines for the conveyors. 
For his first steam plant, he backed a 
threshing machine engine into the 
building and connected the steam line. 
With the help of line shafts and sec- 
ond-hand motors, he got the plant in- 
to operation by March of 1942. 

The war demand for oil and meal 
was high enough to enable him to ob- 
tain priorities. Gradually, he increased 
the soybean plant’s production as well 
as its efficiency. 

At the present time, his soybean ex- 
peller can reach a capacity of 3,000 
bushels in a 24-hour day. This is a far 
cry from his beginning when he could 
only process 250 bushels a day. 

“I think that most of the growth of 
the plant should be attributed to the 
wonderful employes I have had and to 
the wonderful cooperation from the 
community,” he asserted. 

It was from the soybean mill that 
the manufactured feed business grew. 
The feed business was incorporated in 
1954, but had been started 18 months 
before. 


Mr. Klinefelter’s storage capacity 
has been expanded to 400,000 bushels. 
The storage facilities have also been 
incorporated separately from the bean 
mill and the feed business. : 


Merchant Klinefelter modestly gives 
others much of the credit for his suc- 
cess. He says he has closely followed 
the work in animal nutrition done at 
Iowa State College, especially that of 
Dr. Damon Catron. He also says he 
has had expert assistance in the for- 
mulation of his mixed feeds. 


Mr. Klinefelter’s business philos- 
ophy, while somewhat unorthodox, is 
simple and direct. “If a business can 
give a service that is needed, and I 
mean really needed,” he says, “with 
even a nominal amount of good man- 
agement, the financial return will 
pretty much take care of itself.” 


Klinefelter Feeds is growing and 
Mr. Klinefelter has concrete plans for 
expansion. He has proven that his 
service is desired in the community, 
but he is handling his business with 
more than a “nominal amount of good 
management.” 


Hormone Implantation of 


Beef Found Profitable 


Results of the last year of research with 
hormone implantation of steers have been 
reported by the University of Wyoming. 
In general, the implantation was profitable, 
the school said. ; 

From the time steers went on grass 
through fattening in the feedlot these re- 
sults were obtained: steers implanted once 
(on grass) outgained steers never given 
hormones. 

Steers implanted on grass and in feedlot 
outgained steers implanted only in the feed- 
lot and those implanted only on grass. No 


adverse effects from the implantations were 
observed. 


Arguments For, Against 
Spaying Heifers Told 


Arguments for and against spaying heif- 
ers have been summarized by the University 
of Wyoming. An advantage of spaying was 
reported to be the slight premium spayed 
heifers have over open heifers on some 
markets. 

The school also said under certain range 
conditions only spaying can guarantee open 
heifers. Arguments against spaying include 
the cost of operation and some packers’ 
complaints of injured loins in spayed heifers. 

Spayed and open heifers differ little in 
dressing percentage, carcass measurements, 
muscle and fat, and gains, the school said. 


Harold T. Damsgard succeeds Earl Olson 
as manager of Garland Mills, Inc., Greens- 
burg, Ind. Mr. Olson is now managing a 
new feed mill in Puerto Rico. 
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Sell The Right Size Chickens’ “Teeth”...FOR THESE EXTRA EGGS* 


CHICKENS DON’T HAVE TEETH, but they “chew” 
their feed with their gizzards. How many extra eggs your 
customers get depends upon how thoroughly and efficiently 
this chewing (or grinding) is done. 


For extra eggs, your birds need gizzard teeth that are hard, 
sharp-cutting, quick-grinding and the proper size. Stonemo 
hard granite grit is scientifically processed to give your birds 
extra grinding surfaces. 


Stonemo’s extra grinding 
surfaces rip open the cellu- 
lose encasements of even the 
@ fine particles in the feed, 
expose the nutrients to the 
digestive acids for good 
assimilation. 


Layers Need Coarse (Hen Size) Stonemo 
It Is Not Enough To Sell Stonemo— 


So your customers can get the most out of your laying mash 
recommend COARSE (HEN) SIZE STONEMO. Coar 
Stonemo is the right size for laying hens. It helps your cu¥ 
tomers get extra eggs from your feed through better digestion 


MAKE STONEMO YOUR ASSISTANT SALESMAN 
Whenever you sell poultry feed — sell Stonemo — and the 
right size Stonemo to do the grinding job. This hard granite 
grit with the extra grinding surfaces pays you and youl 
customers handsome dividends through better feed conver 
sion. Get all the facts. Full feeding directions for «\l type 
of poultry will be gladly sent you upon request. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC., Lithonia, 


SIowa State College, Cornell University, Ohio Experiment Station. 
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EXTRA MEAT 
CHICKENS’ “TEETH” 


you have broiler customers who are having a hard time 
) make a profit, here is a tip you and they will appreciate. 
or faster feed conversion into heavier meat —broilers need 
zard teeth that are hard, sharp-cutting, quick-grinding 
nd the proper size. Recommend Stonemo and these feeding 
ections. 

Ist to the end of 3rd week — Fine (Chick Size) STONEMO 
th to cad of 6th week — Medium (Growing Size) STONEMO 
om 7' week to slaughter — Coarse (Hen Size) STONEMO 


AND HERE IS WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
. Bir 's will rid their gizzards of litter, fiber and feathers 
make oom for more meat-producing feed. 
ind, Iss feed will be used to produce a pound of meat, 
enor an all-mash feeding program. 
i. B’ ds get to market quicker—your customers start the 
xt lo of broilers earlier—save time and money. 
your -rowers have been using no grit or Fine (Chick Size) 
ON MO, you will be interested in our Research Findings 
prod: sed in the chart at the right. 
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Sell The Right Size Chickens’ “Teeth”... FOR EXTRA MEAT* 


Feedi Growing Feed (Cost per ib. 
Pasa Period Weight | Efficiency | of Meat 
All Mash—No Grit 9 wks 3.36 2.63 17.02 
All Mash — With Fine 
(Chick Size) STONEMO 9 wks 3.42 2.59 16.75 
All Mash — Recommended 
STONEMO Feeding Program 9 wks 3.44* 2.55 16.53 


Considering all costs (chicks, feed, grit, and incidentals) a 
saving was made of almost %¢ per lb. or $16.85 per thousand 
broilers. Chick cost was 13 cents. Average feed cost was 
figured at $5 per hundred and the Grit was figured at local 
retail cost of 1¢ per lb. 


MAKE STONEMO YOUR ASSISTANT SALESMAN 


Wherever you sell feed for broilers, sell Stonemo with it. 
Point out how changing the Stonemo size the 4th and 7th 
weeks to larger Stonemo will increase feed efficiency. 


If you would like further facts, write: 
STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC., Lithonia, Georgia 


‘XTRA GRINDING SURFACES” 
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Coming Events 


Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville Sept. 25-26 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Association, 

Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh Sept. 25-27 


Texas Nutrition Conference, Texas A & M College, College Station .....Oct. 8-10 


Vermont Feed Dealers & Manufacturers Association, 
University of Vermont, Burlington Oct. 9 


Association of American Feed Control Officials, 


Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. Oct. 14-16 
Animal Nutrition Research Council, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. Oct. 15 
Oklahoma Formula Feed Conference, 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater Oct. 16-17 


Iowa Seed Dealers Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines......Oct. 23-24 


Florida Nutrition Conference, Cruise to Bahamas, Nassau ............. Oct. 31 - Nov. 3 
National Renderers Association, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. ............ Nov. 2-5 
Midwest Feed Production 


School, 
American Royal Building, Kansas City Nov. 12-14 


Cornell University Nutrition Conference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo ....... Nov. 13-14 


Midwest Custom Milling School, 
American Royal Building, Kansas City 


Nov. 14 
Western Grain & Feed Annies, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines Nov. 23-25 
NEXT YEAR 
Kansas Seed Dealers Association, Hotel Broadview, Wichita .......ccccccoon Jan. 9-10 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis Jan. 18-20 


Montana Nutrition Conference, Montana State College, Bozeman ......... Feb. 9-10 
Virginia Feed & Nutrition Conference, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke .......... Feb. 24-25 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Neil House, Columbus ..........March 1-3 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Association, 


Multnomah Hotel, Portland March 19-20 
Maryland Nutrition Conference 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. March 19-20 
Grain Elevator & Processing Superintendents, 

Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. April 12-17 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, e 

Hotel Broadview, Wichita April 30 -May 2 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, 

Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 10-13 
National Feed Show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 10-13 
Central Retail Feed Association, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee .....................Jume 1-2 


Manley to Direct Pfizer 
Ag Product Advertising 


Naming of Fred A. Manley as director 
of advertising and sales promotion, a new 
post, for its agricultural division has been 
announced by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Mr. 
Manley has been with Pfizer for five years. 

In 1957 he became sales promotion man- 
ager for the ag division. Mr. Manley was 


FRED MANLEY 


with Allied Chemical Corp. and Standard 
Brands, Inc., before joining Pfizer. 

His new duties will include responsibility 
for all advertising, sales promotion, and 
merchandising of Pfizer's agricultural prod- 
ucts, according to Vice President J. Jerome 
Thompson, division general manager. 


Maryland Broilers Thrive 
On 10-18 Per Cent Fat 


Supplementing practical broiler feeds 
with 10 to 18 per cent fat proved successful 
in terms of feed conversion and egg size in 
tests conducted by the University of Mary- 
land. 

Dr. Gerald F. Combs said feed conver- 
sions were improved in proportion to the 
increased energy potency of the rations. 
Significant increases in egg size resulted 
when hens were fed up to 10 per cent fat, 
he said. 


Logan, Ohio, has a new Thoro-Speed ham- 
mer mill owner, Hocking Valley Feed Mill. 


Cromwell (Ind.) Feed Mill, managed by 
John C. Van Aman, has been franchised 
by Honeggers’. 


USI NETWORK 

A new 7,500-mile electronic communica- 
tions-data processing system now is being 
used by U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
New York City, and its parent firm, Na- 
tional Distillers & Chemical Corp. Private 
wires in the network link 40 plants, offices, 
warehouses, and ordering and shipping 
points in 27 cities by teletypewriter. 
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Illinois Feed Men Form 
IFA Regional District 

A regional district of the Illinois Feed 
association has been formed. President of 
the new group, the first to be organized, is 
Ray Hewitt of Hewitt-Ware Feed & Supply 
Co., Hillsboro. 

Feed merchants totaling 216 from 17 
counties formed the district. Named vice 
president was Fred Thady of Winchester 
(Ill.) Grain Co. Ronald D. Weller, A & O 
Grain Co., Argenta, is secretary. 

In other association action, the program 
was set for the 1958 nutrition conference 
for veterinarians. The meeting, to be held 
Nov. 19 at the Pabst auditorium, Peoria 
Heights, Ill., is sponsored jointly by IFA 
and the Illinois State Veterinary Medical 
association. 

Program headliners will be Drs. O. Burr 
Ross and D. E. Becker of the University of 
Illinois; Dr. Roger Morrison, Quaker Oats 
Co.; and Dr. Victor Heiman, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. 

A panel discussion on medicated feed 
additives will be conducted by A. T. Myren, 
Faultless Milling Co.; Ray Klussendorf, 
Commercial Solvents Corp.; and James R. 
Allen, McMillen Feed Mills. 


Large Hatchings in May, 
June Change Outlook 


May and June chick hatchings increased 
sharply from a year earlier to reverse the 
optimistic outlook for year-end egg prices. 
The Agricultural Marketing service earlier 
believed prices would be favorable because 
earlier hatchings had shown only modest 
increases. 

The service said that now prospects are 
that the flock at the beginning of 1959 
definitely will be larger than the 352 million 
hens and pullets that were on hand last 
Jan. 1. 

Through April, the 1958 hatchings had 
been seven per cent above the same period 
a year earlier. However, May hatchings 
jumped 23 per cent over May, 1957, and 
June hatchings 40 per cent from June, 1957. 


Rust, Hot Weather, Rot 
Will Lower Wheat Yield 


Rust, hot weather, and foot rot are 
among the most likely causes of the lower 
wheat yields in the Pacific northwest, ac- 
cording to a University of Idaho plant 
pathologist. J. M. Raeder basis his belief 
on a personal survey of 60 wheat fields. 

Mr. Raeder said, “Several factors are in- 
volved and in combination have resulted in 
lower yields and in some cases shrunken 
grain,” 

He reported that leaf rust appeared early 
in the season, a hot May hastened wheat 
maturity, stem rust then appeared, and in 
some cases foot rot aggravated the situation. 


DANNEN TRAFFIC HEAD 
Appointment of Norman Walker as traf- 
fic manager has been announced by Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Walker 
formerly was in a similar post with Flour 


Mills of America. 
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America! 


A message to alert poultry 
ETG supply dealers throughout 


NEW SUNSHINE 


COARSE-GRIND 
PEAT MOSS 
POULTRY LITTER 


Here’s the litter that gives poultrymen a new look at economy. 


The Sunshine coarse-grind process eliminates all fines and 
produces an even textured easily handled litter that will 
turn-over or clean-out with a minimum of work. You see, 
only peat moss litter will absorb up to 20 times its dry 
weight ... AND ONLY PEAT MOSS gives the insulation 


that will protect flocks and chicks from sudden temperature 
changes. 


Poultrymen everywhere in America, with every size of flock, 
in every kind of climate, look to Peat Moss for healthier, 
longer lasting litter. 


%* MAY WE BE OF SERVICE? Carload or LCL orders are 


on the way by direct rail 48 hours from time of order! 


Eastern Sales Office 


THE NATIONAL IDEAL COMPANY 
2533 West Central Avenue 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 


A Product of Canada si ko 
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ULTRA-LIFED 
FEEDS and SERVICES, 
THAT IS. 


And there's a reason. The Ultra-Lifed 
Program gives you more than feed fortifica- 
tion. It gives you exclusive vitamin and trace 
mineral blends to make feeds second to none 
in quality, but that carry a greater profit 
margin for you. In addition, Ultra-Life helps 
you sell your feeds with exclusive feeding 
programs and sales programs. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to South America, Ultra-Life fortifi- 
cations and services for you are unmatched. 


The revised edition of the Ultra-Life 
Book is now available — contains latest 
ingredient analysis information, energy 
tables, feed price conversions, and many 
other tables and charts of 
value to feed manufacturers. 
Write today on your letter- 
head for your FREE copy. 


Main Office and Plant 
CAG East St. Louis, Illinois 


: Wha-L fe. LABORATORIES, INC. 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products. 


—Dehy Data 


(Continued from page 69) 


period. In their experiment, egg yolk 
color was quite closely associated with 
the xanthophyll content of the feed. 
Yolk color deepened with each addi- 
tion of xanthophyll to the ration, from 
either yellow corn or dehydrated al- 
falfa meal. Maximum egg yolk color 
(16.3 on the Heiman-Carver scale) 
was produced by feeding the highest 
level (7.5 per cent) of dehydrated al- 
falfa meal. 


Consumers’ Wants 

To meet today’s consumer demand 
for eggs of uniform shell color, shell 
texture, and consistent yolk color and 
interior quality the high-geared lay- 
ing hen must be given the best in en- 
vironment and a complete ration. In 
the final analysis the egg is judged 
by the consumer on its uniform egg 
yolk quality, and this is controlled 
most economically and_ effectively 
through the ration. 

From experiments cited in the litera- 
ture it would appear possible to pro- 
duce eggs with a wide range in yolk 
color by the manipulation of the xan- 
thophyll level of the laying feed, and 
the desired color may be produced 
with the least effort and at a lower 
cost by the xanthophylls in high-quali- 
ty dehydrated alfalfa meal. 


Grain Storage Facilities 
Ample for 1958 Crops 


Despite the prospects of abundant grain 
production this year, storage facilities are 
expected to be ample, according to the . 
Agricultural Marketing service. The service 
recently surveyed farms in eight states. 

The survey showed that farms in Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and the Dakotas have facilities to 
store 214 billion bushels of small grains and 
11% billion bushels of ear corn. 

Producers in the eight states intend to 
add more than 100 million bushels of stor- 
age capacity this year, the survey showed. 
The service said evidence shows that the 
building trend also is in other, unsurveyed, 
areas. 

Commercial storage for grains increased 
625 million bushels in capacity from 1954 
to late 1957, the service said. The total thus 
was increased to about 3!/2 billion bushels. 

Commercial storage capacity is expected 
to be increased by another 300 million 
bushels this year. 


Valley Feed & Seed Store, Lebanon, Ore., 
is in a new location at 1211 S. Main. 


Hendricks County Farm Bureau has pur- 
chased Lizton (Ind.) Grain & Feed Co. 
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Universal Hoist Making 
Trough-Belt Conveyor 


Delivery in one week is promised by Uni- 
versal Hoist Co. for its brand-new conveyor 
:own here. The Cedar Falls (Iowa) manu- 
.cturer said the unit moves free-flowing 
iterials in capacities up to 2,750 cubic 
et an hour. It does not use rollers. 
The 12-inch belt is said to travel 500 feet 
inute through a steel trough and to be 
lf cleaning. Universal Hoist’s new Model 
conveyor operates forward and reverse 
d can be shuttled back, forth, and side- 
ays when suspended from a track system. 
Feed industry members interested in ob- 
ining information on Universal Hoist’s 
w conveyor and track systems should cir- 
e Reader Service No. 3. 


HepZide Level of Use Is 
Raised, Price Adjusted 


Hepzide, a product of Merck & Co., 
, Rahway, N. J., now is being suggested 

- use at higher levels in pouitry feed to 
rovide increased protection against out- 
reaks of blackhead. Merck said the price 
f HepZide has been adjusted that the use 
evel can be increased with no additional 
st. 

Dr. David F. Green, who heads Merck's 
inimal science research, said, “HepZide, 
vhen used at the increased suggested use 
evels, will provide more protection, a fact 
vhich is particularly important when inter- 
urrent factors throw birds off feed.” 

The new suggested level is 2/2 pounds 

HepZide 20 per cent to each ton of 
eed. For new literature and full facts on 
he new HepZide use level recommenda- 
tions, circle Reader Service No. 8. 


New Arzene Coccidiostat 


Launched by Cyanamid 


American Cyanamid Co., New York City, 
this month is introducing a new coccidiostat 
to the feed industry. Its compound, Arzene 
irsenosobenzene, is the only coccidiostat 
cleared by the Food & Drug administration 
for use with laying hens, Cyanamid said. 

Arzene is reported to give continuing 
protection against coccidiosis in broilers at 
a cost of less than one-half cent per bird 
from birth to market. One pound of Ar- 
zene fortifies a ton of feed, Cyanamid ex- 
plained. 

Cyanamid’s new coccidiostat is being sold 
to feed men as a stable premix containing 
four per cent arsenosobenzene and selected 
carriers which are said to insure easy mixing 
and handling. For full facts on Cyanamid’s 
new Arzene, circle Reader Service No. 12. 
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Pfizer Tran-Q Available Grey Co. of Madison, Wis. The firm em- 


phasizes that its new Feedking is not a ham- 


For Use in Beef Feeds ee 


aye Grey explained that its unit grinds with 

Availability of its Tran-Q for use in a cutting edge blade rather than conven- 


feeding beef cattle has been announced by tj 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Tran-Q is de- Feedking are reported as economy in oper- 

scribed as a new animal feed additive of the ation and rugged construction. 

tranquilizer family. I 


nal hammers. Key advantages of the 


. ts Feedking, Grey said, requires only 50 
Pfizer said university, commercial, and ho f 

its own feeding trials with Tran-Q produced per hour, five tons of alfalfa hay an hour, 
these results: nine per cent better growth or five tons of finely-ground oat hulls an 
for Tran-Q beef than controls, seven per hour. For full facts on the new Feedking, 
cent better feed use, and $5.52 more per circle Reader Serice No. 2 ; 


rsepower to grind 17 tons of ear corn 


head. 

It costs 25 cents a steer to feed Tran-Q 
for 100 days, Pfizer said. Tran-Q comes to Red-Colored Whey Block 
feed manufacturers in a premix containing 
one gram of hydroxyzine hydrochloride per Introduced by Peebles 
pound. Supplemental new drug applications 
will be required for feed manufacturers 
using the drug. 

For full facts on Tran-Q and its use in 
beef feeds, circle Reader Service No. 11. 


A new Peebles’ 50-pound red whey block 
is being introduced by Western Condensing 
Co., Appleton, Wis. The firm said poultry 
prefer the color red, according to on-the- 
farm color research and testing. 

: Advantages reported for the new red 

G N G . d C block include promotion of uniform con- 

rey s ew ringer uts sumption of milk nutrients and that birds 
Instead of Hammering keep on feed during stress periods. 

Loar Special sales promotion materials are 

A new grinder for hay, oats, oat hulls, available for use by handlers of the new red 

ear corn, wheat, barley, and other feed in- block. For full 


facts on Peebles’ new red 
gredients now is being marketed by the 


whey block, circle Reader Service No. 7. 


Tear Out Along Line—Drop in the Mail 


Reader Service of Che¥eed Bag 


Send us information or offer identified by circled numbers 
25 26 27 28 29 #30 31 #32 33 34 #35 36 
37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 


and also details on 


Name 


Firm 
Address 
City State 


(Subscribers Outside U. S., Dec. 1) 


This card must be used by Nov. 1, 1958 
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The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 64,880 Requests for Data 


Enzyme Feed Supplement, 
Zymo-Pabst, on Market 


Marketing of a new enzyme feed supple- 
ment, Zymo-Pabst, has been announced by 
Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee. The enzyme 
is reported to “unlock” certain nutrients in 


animal feeds to improve the feeds. 
Zymo-Pabst is designed specifically for 

feeds containing cereal 
Pabst 


grains such as barley. 
said its product contains the en- 
amylase, and gumase, of 
digestion of proteins 

the third 
indigestible gums 


he first two aid 
bohydrates and 


\utrients from 


1d in various feed ingredients. 

Dr. James W. Brooks, sales manager of 
Pabst’s anin feed department, said the 
fortification rate is one pound of Zymo- 
Pabst, a dry powder, to a half-ton of barley 
in the formula. Dr. Brooks said the cost to 


n of complete feed containing a 
ss than one- 
per pound of feed. 

Zymo-Pabst comes in 50 and 100-pound 


fiber drut For full facts on Pabst’s new 
enzyme supplement, Zymo-Pabst, circle 
Rea ler Service No 15. 


Seek Nutripet Handlers, 
A Pet Food 


tor ipet, a vitamin- 


n d rent 7 dogs, cats, and 
f ire being sought by 
l Co., Buena Park, 
( S of Nutrilite Products, Inc. 
i 
a ent base co 
oce extr t 
1 li tc Ov1 a 
trum of known and unidentified nutritional 
Nt t comes in six-pack cartons. For 
full facts on Nutripet and its price to re- 
tailers, circle Reader ‘Se rvice No. 
Bowles Grain Co. at colorfully-named Per- 
ia, Iowa, is constructing a new 100,000- 


el grain storage facility. 


Circle What You Want 


LIQUID ARASAN 
Development of a liquid suspension of 
thirem, Arasan 42-S, for slurry treatment of 
seed and as a repellent against rodents, rab- 
bits, deer, and birds has been announced by 
Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. For full 
facts, circle Reader Service No. 13. 


New Eastman Brochure on 
Antioxidants for Fish 


A six-page brochure reporting the results 
of laboratory and field tests on the effec- 
tiveness of antioxidants in retarding oxi- 
dation in fishery products has been pub- 
lished by Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
Kingsp Tenn. The field tests involved 
more than 5,000 tons of fish scrap. 

tests were made with Eastman’'s Ten- 

: BHT agricultural grade antioxidant. For 


copies of the new brochure, circle Reader 
Service No. 17. 


Cyanamid Is Loaning New 


Swine Management Film 


Swine man 


ugement is the subject of a 
ced by the agricultura i 
n Cyanamid C New York 


ned for sh 


film pro 
sion of Amer 
City. It 


Giences 


is desig 


wing to farm au- 
y feed manufacturers and others 
who wish to borrow it from Cyanamid’s 
film Libres ry. 

Its 22-minute film, “Our County,” is a 
| § ind movie covering the basic 


od swine 


production, 
Breeding, feeding, 


sanitation are subjects 


Feed m facti 


irers and others interested 
in complete ap Wr on Cyanamid’s new film 
should circle Reader Service No. 18. 


New Grain Fumigator Is 


Marketed by Seedburo 


Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, now 
is marketing a new grain fumigator for flat 


on Other Side 


Postage 


Will Be Paid 


Postage Stamp 
Necessary 

If Mailed in the 

United States 


FIRST CL 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


ASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 


34.9 P.L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che feed bag 


/\2 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


storage. The unit is designed to apply fumi- 
gant to grain and to spray insecticide, herbi- 
cide, and soil sterilant. 

Seedburo described the pump as being 
of cast-iron construction and having a spe- 
cial chemical packing. The pistol grip noz- 
zle adjusts from fine spray to a solid stream. 

Fumigants and chemicals are drawn direct 
from barrels by the suction pump, Seed- 
buro explained. For full facts on Seedburo’s 


new grain fumigator, circle Reader Service 
No. 9. 


S-W Develops Series of 
New Pellet Mill Dies 


A new series of high alloy pellet mill dies 
has been developed by Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. The firm said mass 
production of the dies using specially-de- 
signed drilling equipment keeps cost of the 
dies low. 

Advantages reported for the new dies in- 
clude long life, high corrosion resistance, 
low cost per ton to produce pellets, and 
smooth, uniformly drilled holes. 

Vice President Marshall Soars said a 
variety of materials was tested before the 
alloy used was decided upon. For full facts 
on Sprout-Waldron’s new pellet mill dies, 
circle Reader Service No. 10. 


Side, Center-Draw Bins 
Introduced by Brock 


1 bulk feed bins are being 
introduced to the feed industry by Brock 
Mfg., Inc., Milford, Ind. One bin is a cen- 
ter-draw model and the other a side-draw 
model. 


Two new stee 


oth mods ; are available in four sizes, 
ranging in capacities of three to 714 tons 
for the central-draw model and four to 814 
tons for the side-draw bin. The bins can 
auger feed at a rate of 400 to 600 bushels 
an hour, according to Vice President H. S. 
Brembeck. 

He added that the side-draw feature re- 
duces bridging of contents. For full facts on 
Brock’s new bulk feed bins, circle Reader 
Service No. 20. 


Conkey Package Program 
For Layers Available 


A package program for raising layers is 
being sold through retailers and others by 
G. E. Conkey Co., Nebraska City, Neb. 
The laying house package is aimed at serv- 
ing the average farm family market. 

The Conkey operation accommodates 
1,000 to 2,000 layers. The insulated build- 
ing can be erected in one day by five men, 
Conkey said. Equipment in the house in- 
cludes hanging feeders, automatic waterers, 
and roll-away nests. 

Conkey sells in a five-state area of the 
Midwest. For franchise information and 
complete facts on Conkey’s packaged laying 
house, circle Reader Service No. 19. 
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ack Inventory Can 
Spell Business Failure 


It pays to be inventory-conscious, 
says a prospering Pennsylvania feed 
mill, which feels that a healthy in- 
ventory position is essential to the con- 
tinued business health of any feed 
manufacturing concern. 

Some of the basic facts involved in 
inventory control are brought out by 
this Ephrata (Pa.) concern. 


MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MAN 


Intensely: iftventory - aware, C. P. 
Wenger & Sons at 27 E. Main st. in 
Ephrata, Lancaster county, is operated 
by Partners Robert C., Clayton B., 
and Christian S. Wenger. ; ae 


“Constantly changing market: 
and the fluctuating demands of cus- 
tomers makes it imperative that a close 
inventory control be maintained,” ex- 
plained Robert C. Wenger, firm part- 
ner. “Many a feed mill has gone out 
of business because it bought excess 


Mixers scale. 


Other Allied Products... 
\ Buggies—24 Units 
. Bag Trucks 
Bucket Elevators 


Tell us what 
you need — we have 
it — or make it. 


Multiveyors 


Blowers Screw Conveyors 


quantities of raw materials only to 
have the market prices drop. The mill 
couldn’t compete with others because 
it had to maintain its price and this 
meant lost customers. On the other 
hand, customers may cut their orders 
for various reasons and here again the 
mill operator may find himself literal- 
ly ‘holding the bag.’ That is why we 
are sO concerned with our inven- 
tories.” 

Wenger ines a four-point pro- 
gram in guarding its inventory posi- 
tion: 

First, Manager Bob Wenger always 
knows how much of a commodity he 
has on hand. 


Inventory Control 
Highly Important 


Secondly, by checking his sales rec- 
ords carefully he can anticipate cus- 
tomers’ requirements every month. 

Thirdly, he watches the market 
carefully and has several sources from 
which he can buy his feed ingredients 
so that he can make price comparisons. 

Finally, he buys in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply his customers and keep 
an adequate supply on hand, thereby 
maintaining a healthy capital invest- 
ment situation. 

“If the price of a certain commodi- 
ty, such as corn, wheat, oats, or bar- 
ley, may drop, we don’t rush out into 
the market and buy just to take ad- 
vantage of it,” explained Mr. Wenger. 
“We still stick to our purchasing pro- 
gram. Many a mill has gone out of 
business because the owner thought 
he was going to make a ‘killing.’ There 


(Continued on page 82) 


SIA AOS A OA 


Series 8000 Style Wa Buggy 


The 8000 series WaBuggy was designed to meet 
the need of the feed dealer handling non-free-flowing 
materials. The entire hopper can be tilted on its ful- 
crum easily from a position at the back of the machine. 
By tilting the hopper, soft feed stuffs are discharged 
readily with little effort and no adverse effects to the 


tasy Pout 
WHEELS 


Allied Industries, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 192 


U.S. Pat. 2,673,729 


Twenty-Four Models and 
Styles to Choose From. 


Write for 
Complete Details... 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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— Swine Studies 
(Continued from page 25) 


“There was no difference in feed con- 
sumption with the rations containing zero 
and 20 per cent oats either in the meal or 
pellet form. In the case of the 40 per cent 
oat ration the pigs receiving the pellet ate 
10 per cent more feed. It should be pointed 
out that the feed wastage was greater in 
all meal lots and wastage increased as the 
oat content increased. There was practically 
no wastage in the pellet lots. 

“In comparing feed efficiency, the pellet 
fed pigs were more efficient by eight per 
cent, 14 per cent, and 16 per cent for the 
corn, 20 per cent oat, and 40 per cent oat 
rations, respectively. In general, as the oat 
level increased the efficiency decreased, 
but the efficiency decreased much faster 
in the meal rations. 

“Adding oats to the ration increased the 
feed cost per 100 pounds of gain because 
of the decrease in feed efficiency. When 20 
per cent and 40 per cent oats were added 
to the meal rations the cost of the gain was 
increased by six and 14 per cent, respec- 
tively. The cost differences were less for 
the pelleted rations, but followed a similar 
trend. Pelleting resulted in more economical 
gains only when oats were included in the 
ration.” 

The effect of weaning time (four weeks 
versus six weeks) on the weight of pigs at 
eight weeks, with some ions on the 
influence of a second injection of iron dex- 
tran, by J. A. Hoefer, E. R. Miller, D. E. 
Ullrey, and B. G. Harmon — “Pigs weaned 


at six weeks of age were approximately 
three pounds heavier at eight weeks than 
were the pigs weaned at four weeks. 

“A comparison of results of the addition- 
al iron grew faster from the third to the 
sixth week. 

“Pigs weaned at four weeks of age 
seemed to stand still for about one week, 
but then grew at an accelerated rate up 
through the eighth week. 

“Weaning at six weeks appeared to cause 
little or no set back in the rate of growth 
of the pigs. 

“The effectiveness of a second injection 
of iron was inconclusive. There seemed to 
be some improvement in both livability and 
rate of growth of the pigs. The difference 
in the rate of growth was most apparent in 
the pigs weaned at six weeks of age. With- 
in this group the pigs receiving the addi- 
tional iron gained considerably faster (16 
per cent through the sixth week than did 
their littermates.” 

For the first time this year, a sale 
of “superior” boars tested at the Mich- 
igan swine evaluation station was held. 
To be rated superior, boars had to 
gain at least 1.6 pounds per day, use 
less than 3.25 pounds of feed per 
pound of gain, and have not more than 
1.6 inches of backfat at 200 pounds. A 
total of 16 boars were sold for an av- 
erage price of $133.24. 


Valley Feed Co. of Milton-Freewater, Ore., 
has moved to new quarters at 6 NE. 
Fifth av. 


Morrison Sales Head for 


Quaker Feed Division 


Roger A. Morrison has been appointed 
manager of Quaker Oats Co.'s feed sales 
division at Lawrenceburg, Ind. He succeeds 
R. B. Bennett, who has resigned. 


FUL-O-PEP'S MORRISON 


Mr. Morrison was feed sales training 
manager for the Chicago concern at the 
time of his new appointment. He was ex- 
tension dairyman at Ohio State University 
before joining Quaker. 


"HUBBARD MILLING CO, 
(CEDAR RAPIDS, WA 


E. IBBERSON COMPANY > 
ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS 


Tae / /Since 1881 
_ Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Custom Mix 


By BRUCE W. SMITA 


Feed manufacturers, machinery manufacturers, and feed 
industry ingredient suppliers continue to do themselves 
proud with their support of research at the nation’s colleges 
and experiment stations. Oregon State College, one of over 
| 75 educational institutions receiving feed industry grants, 
| was the recipient of a record $2,022,438 in grants from all 

| sources during the past year. This figure was nearly double 

| what the school received in 1956-57. 


|  Amajor contributor to campus research is Chas. Pfizer & 

“4 Co., which has just established a $3,600 grant at the Uni- 

versity of California to aid a graduate working towards a 

Ph.D. in biochemistry. Overall, Pfizer made grants of 11% million dollars in 
1957 for research outside its own company. 

A future college student has been born to Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Burton at 
Southport, Conn. Scott Burton is the second youngster for Mrs. Burton and 
the assistant advertising manager of American Cyanamid Co.’s agricultural 
division. 

Monroe (Park) Meyer, midwestern sales chief for Stone Mountain Grit 
Co., Lithonia, Ga., and his family rolled up 7,200 miles during the summer 
on an extended tour of the Pacific Northwest and Canada. Park notes that he 
saw practically no grain in Alberta and Manitoba or even in the northern 60 
miles of North Dakota and Montana, contrasted with the heavy plantings in 
those sections in years past. 

Another mileage-maker is Francis North, Allied Mills salesman in Ohio. 
He chartered a plane to bring six of his dealers, five of their employes, two 
veterinarians, and 33 farmers to visit the Wayne research farm at Libertyville, 
Ill. The group flew there from Columbus, Ohio, and completed the return 
trip in 12 hours, including their ground time at the farm. 

Other travelers to the Chicago area were winners of a Kraylets sales contest 
sponsored by Kraft Foods Co. Winning all-expense holidays in the Windy 
city were Schissel Elevator, LaKota, Iowa; Farmers Elevator Co., Ashton, 
Iowa; and Seaton (Ill.) Grain Co. Dealers and their right-hand men were 
guests of Kraft. The top jobber winner was Victoria Feed Co. of Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Post-graduate selling was the theme of the Pfizer agricultural division's 
annual sales conference, held the last week of August at Miami Beach, Fla. 
Pfizer Vice President Jerry Thompson was dean of the course. The company 
dubbed its meeting Pfizer Agricultural College. 

Also in the realm of education is the appointment of Frank T. Heffelfinger 
II of Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapolis, as associate general co-chairman of the 
1959 Minneapolis Farm Forum. Frank will work with O. B. Jesness and 
Nate How in formulating and carrying out the widely-known annual affair. 

Another equally prominent annual farm attraction, the American Royal 
livestock show, is set for Kansas City in mid-October. American Cyanamid 
Co. will award three heifers, 12 gilts, and six ewes to exhibitors in youth 
classes at the big show. 

At another big show, the American Poultry & Hatchery federation exposi«: 
tion, one of the most colorful sales groups was the staff of National Ideal Co., 


Toledo. Its 18-member exhibit group wore bright red jackets with diver’ 


buttons. Shown is Vice President Clint Bales in his natty jacket. 

Printers’ Ink magazine for Aug. 22 saluted William T. Brady and the firm 
of which he is president, Corn Products Refining Co., New York City, for 
its progressive management. We visited with Mr. Brady recently when our 
paths crossed at Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass., a Corn Products 
subsidiary. 

The first film in the James E. Rice Memorial Poultry library at Cornell 
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NATIONAL IDEAL'S BALES 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 


University has been contributed by the 
Granite Grit institute. The movie is 
“The Inside Story of a Chicken Giz- 
zard Grinding.” 

Here are three of the major domos 
of the Chicago Feed club, photo- 
graphed by The Feed Bag after a 


FEED CLUB GOLFERS 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 


wearying afternoon on the golf links. 
Shown are Bob Griffiths, Allied Mills, 
Inc.; George Barrett, Chicago Feed In- 
gredient Co.; and Gene Chapman, 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. The scene 
was Milwaukee’s North Hills Country 
club. 

And that’s column-end for this 
month. See you in October. 


: Pellet mill equipment by Thoro-Speed has 


been installed at Opekasit Center, South 
Solon, Ohio. 


QUAKER BONUS 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, recently paid 
$1,839,498 in profit-sharing checks to its 
employes. Payments made since the annual 
program was started in 1936 total $20,- 
613,315. 
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— Inventory 
(Continued from page 79) 


are so many unforeseen developments 
that the safest course to follow is the 
one that is slow but sure. And we 
credit this middle of the road policy 
for the firm development of our busi- 
ness.” 

History 

Wenger's mill was started back in 
1919 by Charles P. Wenger. Original- 
ly a farmer, Mr. Wenger decided to 
go into the feed business after mixing 
his own feed and finding how well his 
poultry and livestock flourished on it. 
He took a small building in the center 
of this Amish community and did the 
mixing and delivering of his feeds 
himself. His customers liked his feeds, 
gave up their own mixing, and his 
business continued to grow. 

In 1924, a disastrous fire burned 
down the mill and a new one rose to 
take its place in the same location. In 
1930 another fire burned the mill 
down and when the new building rose 
to take its place, Wenger's inaugurat- 
ed modern fire preventive devices and 
innovations in this building so that 
such occurences likely would never 
happen again. The building has ever 
since been acclaimed as one of the 
safest of its type. 

Business kept booming and early in 
1950, Wenger's found it necessary to 
add another building to the original 
100 by 40-foot mill. A second section, 
80 feet by 60 feet was constructed 
along similar lines of the original 
building providing Wenger's with one 
of the largest mill and storage ware- 
houses in Lancaster county. Having 
five floors, the mill can mix and bag 


unlimited quantities of feeds. Eight 
60-foot silos were also a part of the 
expansion program. 


The Market 

“Lancaster county is a heavy poul- 
try, livestock, and cattle-raising area 
and the size of the flocks and the 
herds seldom diminish here because 
the farmers are hereditary raisers,” 
emphasized Bob Wenger. “We are in 
the middle of the Amish people, com- 
monly known as the Plain Folk. For 
generations back, these people lived 
off the soil and the land and are still 
continuing to do so. And we expect 
the generations to come to do the 
same, They are raised in that type of 
world. For this reason there is a steady 
demand for feed here and if the quali- 
ty is good and the prices right, the 
same customers can be retained for 
years and years.” 

Wenger's Feed Mill is constructed 
entirely of concrete block. Support- 
ing girders are of steel and nowhere 
is there evidence of any construction 
materials that can burn. Throughout 
the entire building is a sprinkler sys- 
tem and at regular stations are posted 
fire alarm boxes. Insurance companies 
have proclaimed this mill to be one of 
the most advanced fire-proofed build- 
ings in the East. 


SAFETY switches govern each machinery 
unit at Wenger's Pennsylvania mill. 

A typical switch is shown at left. 

Right view is of the central electrical 
control room at the Quaker state feed 


manufacturing plant, which first began 


business operations in 1919 at Ephrata. 


Safety has even extended to the op- 
eration: of the mill equipment. Main 
switchboard panels can start or stop 
any individual piece of equipment 
throughout the mill. Also, every piece 
of equipment has been equipped with 
a safety switch so that mill operators 
can shut down any piece of equipment 
without it being able to start in opera- 
tion without the release of safety 
switches. This prevents accidents to 
mill operators who unconsciously or 
unknowingly start to tamper with 
equipment. 


Feed Line 

A complete line of feeds is manu- 
factured by Wenger’s under its fami- 
ly name. A full line has always been a 
firm policy because Wenger's wants to 
serve customers with everything that 
they need. When customers depend 
100 per cent upon one source of sup- 
ply for their feeds, it means a longer 
relationship, and the Wengers are 
serving second and third generations 
of some of their original customers. 

“In order to manufacture a full line 
of feeds, the equipment necessary to 
do this job must be available,” Bob 
Wenger stated. “We have always con- 
sidered equipment the most essential 
part of our business, for without it the 
mill couldn’t run. We are always in- 
terested in changing our equipment so 
that we have the latest on hand to mix 
better-quality feeds and give us the 
production we need. In this way we 
keep up with demand and customers 
don’t have to suffer any delays 
brought about by rotational manufac- 
turing production. We can keep mix- 
ing every line of feed that we sell 
without having to convert equipment 
from one use to another.” 
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The mill houses the. following 
Sprout-Waldron .equipment: 

Attrition mill 

Two-ton vertical mixer 

Cob breaker 

Pellet mill 

Two-ton batch mixer with hopper 

scale 

Oat crimper 

Corn cutter 

Also in use are: 

Roskamp oat huller 

Steel wheat cutter 

Niagara sifter 

Sprout-Waldron aspirator 

Five Richardson automatic scales 
are used for weighing and bagging. 

Because manufacturing processes 
cover five floors of the Wenger mill, est ever purchased in addition to their a mobile unit that is driven to the 
an intercom system provides contact nutritiousness.” farmer. Mixing takes place right on 


with every part of the mill and office. As a customer service, Wenger’s has (Concluded on page 86) 
One has even been installed in the 
elevator so that anyone can be con- 


tacted when needed. 
The mill buys electric power from 
the public utility at a wholesale rate, 
then steps it down to the voltage re- 


quired to power the mill with its own 
bank of transformers located in a fire- AG RICU LTU RAL CH EM ICALS 
proof vault constructed in the building 

basement. Power is brought in at 4,200 
volts and stepped down to 110 volts, 
220 volts, and 440 volts for lighting 
and powering mill equipment. 


PENNSYLVANIANS USE MOBILE UNIT EFFECTIVELY. 


Ingredients 
All feed ingredients are brought in for prompt 
by rail. Four cars can be spotted shipment 
alongside the receiving side of the Cobalt Carbonate 
building. All car deliveries are made 
by the Reading railroad. The layout of Cobalt Sulfate 
the building has arranged for the in- Cobalt Sulfate 
coming of ingredients along one side 
of the building and the loading docks Cobalt Nitrate 
for delivery on the other. Thus incom- Cobalt Chloride 
ing and outgoing business can be han- 
dled simultaneously, avoiding any de- 
lays in emptying rail cars or loading i 
trucks for delivery. write sant, 
Oats are railed in through the Buf- for this 2h page booklet 
falo gateway from Canada. Corn is 
purchased from western states and lo- ti urmshing inf ormation on: 
cally and soybean meal is from Ohio a 
and Illinois. Barley is purchased from PAGE 
western states and locally, with beef Essential Trace Elements in Plant & Animal Nutrition 5 
scraps being purchased in Philadel- Trace Mineral Compounds 9 
phia. Fungicides 12 
Weed Killers 14 
a Custom Work Miscellaneous Agricultural Compounds 15 
Our feeds have built up such a ‘Auailnble Litevatuse 16 
reputation that farmers who had been Supplementary Reading 16° 


using their own formulas for years 
now bring in their own ingredients THE AR Ss AW Cc ic AL co. 
and tell us to mix it to our own for- CLEVELAND 6, OHIO . 

mula,” Bob Wenger noted. “We have 


Chicago Cincinnati » Cleveland Detroit Hastings-On-Hudson 
been told that our feeds are the clean- Houston « Los Angeles © Philadelphia » Pittsburgh 
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Helping Feed 
Manufacturers 


BUILD 
SALES 


Werthan Better Built Bags 
can help YOU improve the 
appearance of your feed 
package. 


YOU WILL LIKE 
OUR FAST. 
SERVICE 
for your requirements 
of 
MULTIWALL 
BURLAP 
COTTON 
and 
DRESS PRINT BAGS 
Complete Stocks of 
SEWING THREAD 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois | 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 


WERTHAN BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 - 8th Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 
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Washington Millwheel 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 21.) 


Up, Up, Up Go Our Tax Bills 


If your tax bill doesn't go up next 
year, you'll be an exception. Tax rates 
at the federal, state, and local levels 
will be higher for many Americans. 

In the first place, the social securi- 
ty bill passed by congress this year 
will add $25.50 to the taxes paid by 
every person earning $4,800 or more 
ayear. For persons earning less, the in- 
crease will be proportionately smaller. 

But beyond that a number of states 
are expected to boost tax rates in 
1959 to meet climbing budgets. What 
happened this year provides an exam- 
ple. Of 18 state budgets that were 
considered by state legislatures, 14 in- 
volved an increase in expenditures. 
When expenditures start outstripping 


revenues, of course, states look for 
added sources of income. And that 
often leads to a hike in state income 
or sales taxes. 

Cities and counties are not immune, 
either, to rising costs and the spread- 
ing gap between income and outgo. A 
growing number of cities have been 
levying their own income taxes, and 
the sales tax is becoming more at- 
tractive to county governments. 

No increase is expected next year 
in federal income tax rates. But Sec- 
retary of Treasury Anderson has said 
he would not rule out the possibility 
of a future boost in income tax rates 
if heavy deficit spending continues. 


Will Feed Grains Mushroom? 


Will feed grain production jump if 
farmers vote this December to abolish 
corn acreage controls? The answer to 
that question depends on to whom 
you talk. 

Critics of the corn program ap- 
proved by congress claim that the 
lifting of controls would mean a big 
rise in production. All the wraps would 
be off, they argue, and the result 
would be corn, corn, and more corn. 

An entirely different view is taken 
by Department of Agriculture officials 
and a number of Farm Belt congress- 
men. They feel corn production will 


not increase greatly, since the big ma- 
jority of farmers has been ignoring 
allotments anyway. They also explain 
that many farmers who have abided by 
allotments have offset the acreage 
restrictions by planting grains that 
compete with corn on their diverted 
acres. Thus, they contend, there will 
be no significant overall increase in 
feed grain production. 

This much is sure: there's no need 
for bigger feed grain crops. The total 
feed grain supply is expected to reach 
a record level this year. 


Conservation Reserve ‘Sold’ 


The Department of Agriculture has 
jacked up conservation reserve pay- 
ments by about one-third in hopes of 
getting farmers this year to put 12'2 
million more acres in the program. 

It has sent out 442 million leaflets 
explaining the program, enough to 
reach every farmer in the country. It 
also is using television and radio to 
cite the financial and conservation 
benefits to be realized from retiring 
cropland from production. 

The USDA's soil bank hopes now rest 
on the conservation reserve. The acre- 


Industrial Use Plan 
Future Is Promising 


The chances are good that legisla- 
tion designed to speed the search for 
new crops and new industrial uses for 
farm products will be approved by 
congress next year. It got through the 
senate this year, by a unanimous 81 
to 0 vote, but was stalled in the house 


age reserve, a companion program, is 
dead. Some 10 million acres were 
signed up in the conservation reserve 
in the last three years, but that total 
was far below USDA's goal. 

It will be known within the next few 
weeks whether the higher per acre 
payments are a sufficient incentive to 
get farmers to bank the additional 
12% million acres. The sign-up dead- 
line is mid-October. 


in the closing days of the session. 

All pending legislation died with the 
end of the 85th congress, which means 
a new industrial-uses bill will have to 
be introduced next year. That will pre- 
sent no problem, because more than 
20 such bills were sponsored in the 
house and nearly as many in the sen- 
ate during the past session. 

The senate agriculture committee is 
expected to give quick approval early 
in 1959. 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


_ Baled, Wafered & Pelleted Hay, by 


Housing and Equipment for Growing 
and Finishing Hogs, by D. G. Jedele, 
Illinois Extension Service, Urbana, 
free. 

Diagrams, photos, and specifications 
for movable and permanent housing 
of hogs are given in this 12-page bul- 
letin from the Illinois extension serv- 
ice. The bulletin notes that, basically, 
there are two systems of finishing 
hogs for market. 

One is feeding on pasture, using 
movable houses and shades, and the 
other is feeding in drylot, using either 
movable or permanent houses. With 
adequate facilities and careful man- 
agement, either system is satisfactory, 
the publication points out. 

* * 
Feed and Grazing Management in 
Farm Steer Beef Production, by E. M. 
Neal and J. H. Jones, Texas Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, free. 

Here is a six-page mimeographed 
progress report from the Lone Star 
station on a test conducted in 1956 
and 1957 to gain information on the 
joint use of harvested and grazing for- 
ages and concentrate feeds in farm 
beef production. 

The study involved five groups of 
steers, all pastured on oats. The man- 
agement method found most profit- 
able was the oat-alfalfa, and Sudan- 
alfalfa grazing plan with supplemental 
feed supplied the last 31 days followed 
by 130 days of drylot fattening. 

Feed men will be interested in the 
results of the other management meth- 


ods as well as details on the above. 
* * 


Via the Rose Bread, by Henry M. 
Jung, Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st 
st., New York City 1, $2.95. 

What is the relationship between 
bread and roses? A definite one, ac- 
cording to the author of this 114-page 
book. 

Henry Jung writes in his preface, 
“As the title implies, the chemistry of 
properly executed yeast-raised breads 
is identical with what takes place in 
the floral world, and the nature of the 
progress from the bud to the blow and 
from the first mixing to the break in 
the dough is startingly parallel. In 
either instance, meddling with nature’s 
way brings frustration.” 

From this, Mr. Jung developed his 
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formula for precision in breadmaking 
which he terms “floral-chemistry em- 
ulation,” and with which, given the 
proper flours, he contends that there 
need no longer be inferior bread, This 
is the message of his book. 


John Bacon, 35, Dies in 


Ireland Plane Disaster 

John H. Bacon of Edward R. Bacon 
Grain Co., Boston, was killed in mid-August 
in the airplane-disaster off Shannon, Ire- 
land. He was 35 years old. 

In addition to his interests in Edward 
R. Bacon, Mr. Bacon was president of 
Bacon Bros., Inc., and treasurer of Burton 
Tool & Die Co., Leominster, Mass., at the 
time of his death. 

He was a former member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the Boston Grain & 
Flour exchange. Mr. Bacon held patents 
covering plastic products in international 
production and grain handling systems. He 
was treasurer and general manager of Aber- 
deen Elevator Co., Ltd., Midland, Ontario. 

Surviving are his parents the Robert C. 
Bacons of Wellesley, Mass.; three brothers; 
and a sister. 


 GLADSON APPOINTED 
Ralph E. Gladson has been appointed 
territory manager for western Illinois by 
Vita-Plus Corp., Madison, Wis. Mr. Glad- 
son has been serving feed men in the area 
for 22 years. 


I. R. Jones, B. F. Magill, and R. G. 
Petersen, Oregon Experiment Station, 
Corvallis, free. 


This 12-page bulletin from the Ore- 
gon station compares feeding values 
for milk production of baled, wafered, 
and pelleted hay. The prospect of el- 
iminating some handling costs and hay 
storage problems is leading to in- 
creased interest in condensing hay. 


Data obtained with 18 milk cows 
fed the three types of compressed hay 
are averaged and analyzed statistically 
in the bulletin. In general, the study 
showed that “alfalfa hay can be con- 
densed into a wafer and satisfactorily 
fed to milk cows.” Economic aspects 
of hay wafering were not considered. 

* * * 
Official Reports, no charge. Write 
agencies directly: 

Arizona — Feed Control Report, 
1957, Arizona Experiment Station, 
Mesa. 

Kentucky — Report on Feed Sam- 
ples Analyzed, January-March, 1958, 
Kentucky Experiment Station, Lexing- 
ton. 


A Thoro-Speed electric cob bin unloader 
is in service at Cass County Farm Bureau, 
Clymers, Ind. 


NEW NUTRENA PLANT 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., is planning to build 
a new feed manufacturing plant of 100 tons 
daily capacity in connection with the Car- 
gill grain elevator at Lennox, S$. D. Nutre- 
na is the feed subsidiary of Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 


minimum of time and effort. 
correct speeds. 


needs. 


@ Conveyor belt is designed spe- 
cially for maximum pressures 
met in moving cobs. 


@ Complete installation plans with 
every unit. 


Ask your local service dealer for 
further details. 


There IS a difference in 
feed mill machinery and 


service - let us prove it 
to you! 


Solve Your Problems This Proven Way 


@ Designed for grain elevators, this Thoro-Speed Electric Cob Bin Unloader 
answers the problem of moving large quantities of cobs and husks with a 


@ This trouble-free unit is equipped with approved motor drive to operate at 


@ Ball-bearing take-ups and heavy-duty shafts absorb the load and cut power 


Thoro-Speed Corp. Yetiow Springs, Ohio 
Telephone Springfield, Ohio, FAirfax 5-7646 
Designers & Manufacturers of Packaged Feed Plants 
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— Inventory 
(Continued from page 83) 


the grounds and supplements are add- 
ed at the same time. Grinding and 
mixing is done at the charge of 20 
cents per minute. 

The mill employs 22, with three 
handling office details and six sales- 
men. In 1937, Robert C. Wenger and 
his brother Christian S. joined their 
father in the operation of the feed 
business. The latter brother, though a 
firm member, is not active and Bob 
has assumed most of the executive du- 
ties. The elder Mr. Wenger maintains 
contact with customers, sources of in- 
gredients, and other business func- 
tions, but because of his age, has 
turned over most details to son Bob. 


Personal Service 

“Personal contact is the most im- 
portant factor in the developing and 
holding of a customer today,” stressed 
Bob Wenger. “With competition as 
heavy as it is, with about 100 other 
feed firms in the county, we have to 
keep in touch with our customers per- 
sonally. Each order is picked up by a 
salesman personally. We seldom leave 
anything to the telephone or mail un- 


less there is a special arrangement be- 
tween our salesmen and his customer. 
And each week that a salesman con- 
tacts a customer, the business rela- 
tionship grows stronger and any com- 
plaints or problems can be handled at 
the same time.” 

A large number of Wenger's cus- 
tomers do not have telephones. Many 
Amish sects are not permitted to have 
telephones because of religious beliefs, 
which is another important reason 
why personal visits must be made. 
One salesman, Isaac Todd, has been 
with the mill since 1926 and his week- 
ly customer visits have made him as 
welcome as any member of the cus- 
tomer’s family. 

Every service is offered to custom- 
ers to assist. They are given general 
information such as the market prices 
on eggs and poultry, told about live- 
stock fluctuations, assisted with vac- 
cinating and debeaking. During de- 
beaking time, the salesmen carry with 
them a portable gas generator for pro- 
ducing electricity. Here again many 
of the Plain Folk still live by kerosene 
light and this portable generator as- 
sists in the debeaking process. 

“A feed merchant has to know his 


Honeggers' & Co., Alabama Flour 
Mills, O. A. Cooper Co., Uncle Johnny 
Mills, Dow Chemical Co., Hess & Clark, 
Quaker Oats Co., Dawe's Laboratories, 
Nutrena Mills, and more than 300 oth- 
er feed industry concerns have profited 
by their use of Ralph Everett services. 

Whether your business is large, me- 
dium-size, or small... 


Ralzh Lverett 
Can Hele You, Too! 


America's best-known feed sales train- 
ing director offers you these $-wise 
services to help you build your sales: 


|) Four Steps to Greater Feed Sales 
— termed "by far the most effec- 
tive sound-slide film ever offered 
the feed trade." Available at a 
modest rental or at a reasonable 
purchase price. Write for brochure. 


2) Big League Feed Salemanship — 
nine illustrated manuals including 
an objective test for each. Postpaid 
at only $7.50. 


806 Rand Building 


3) Ralph Everett Sales Clinic — your 
own staff can work in person with 
Mr. Everett, discussing your prod- 
ucts, your procedures, your prob- 
lems. Write for complete informa- 
tion; each Salés Clinic is custom- 
designed for the customer. 


DON'T PUT IT OFF —TELEPHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE ME TODAY — 


Ralph Everett 


Buffalo 3, New York 


Telephone Madison 6055 
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customers’ circumstances if he is to 
be of greatest service to them,” Mr. 
Wenger added. “Selling feed is not a 
sell-and-forget process — not by a 
long shot! To keep that customer's 
business, you have to give him differ- 
ent services, and this can only be done 
satisfactorily when you know your 
customers’ circumstances. So we know 
many of the religious principles of the 
Plain Folk and cater to them accord- 
ingly. Perhaps that is why many feed 
men come along with a better price 
and other inducements to our custom- 
ers, but fail to take them away.” 

Credit plays a very important part 
of the feed business in this area. The 
large quantities of feed that Wenger's 
customers buy makes credit practically 
a necessity, for most customers buy 
feed by the ton rather than the bag. 

Customers are given 30-days credit 
as a normal facet of business and they 
get the same $2 cash discount as if 
they would have paid cash on the line. 
In some cases, credit is extended to 
customers for several months and 
Wenger has never been lost in all its 
years of doing business. Customers are 
continually paying on account and as 
soon as laying season starts or they sell 
off their poultry and livestock, settle- 
ment takes place. Each salesman is re- 
sponsible for his customers and after 
the years of contact with them, they 
know how far to extend credit. 

The entire business of Wenger & 
Sons is retail. 

“Competition has stimulated our 
business rather than acted as a detri- 
ment,” Bob Wenger concluded. “In 
order to beat it, we must sell a higher- 
quality feed at a better price, all made 
possible because we operate the most 
modern manufacturing equipment on 
the market today. And we remain 
economically stable because we are 
just as conscious of our own ingredi- 
ent inventories as ‘the farmer is of the . 


feeds he buys.” 


Russ Taylor has been named bulk plant 
manager for McDaniel Grain & Feed Co. 
at McMinnville, Ore. 


A new metal office and warehouse build- 
ing is planned by Walnut Grove Products 
Co. at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 


COWS TOP PRODUCERS 

Two University of Delaware purebred 
cows are top producers, the National Hol- 
stein-Friesian association has announced. A 
seven-year-old cow produced 15,776 pounds 
of milk and 624 pounds of butterfat in a 
year. A four-year-old gave 15,002 pounds 
of milk and 618 pounds of butterfat. 
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S-W Technical Bulletin 
On Pneumatic Conveying 


A new eight-page technical bulletin de- 
tailing selection, operation, and maintenance 
of pneumatic systems for transporting dry 
bulk materials has been published by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

Six of the eight pages on pneumatic con- 
veying are devoted to an article by John 
Fischer, chief engineer for S-W's materials 
handling division, who uses practical con- 
veying problems and solutions to supple- 
ment his text. 

Feed men interested in obtaining copies 
of “Practical Pneumatic Conveyor Design” 
should circle Reader Service No. 14. 


Literature Is Offered on 


Munson Hammer Mills 
Literature describing its 140 and 120 
series hammer mills now is available from 
Munson Machinery Co., Utica, N. Y. Sales 
Manager T. A. Powell said the mills feature 
large screen area and rugged construction. 


Crusher-feeders and magnetic separators 
are optional equipment for the hammer 
mills. For literature on Munson’s two series 
of hammer mills, circle Reader Service 
No. 5. 


Single-Gusset Multiwall 
Is Developed by Bemis 


Development of a new single-gusset 
sewn-valve multiwall bag has been an- 
nounced by Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. 
The bag stacks uniformly and is similar in 
appearance to the two-gusset multiwall, 
Bemis eaid. 

Advantages reported for the new bag in- 
clude extra usable space and smooth prod- 
uct flow during filling. For full facts on 
Bemis’ new multiwall bag, circle Reader 
Service No. 6. 


Lakeshore Super 40 Dries 
2,000 Bushels a Day 


Its new 1959 crop drier features capaci- 
ties up to 2,000 bushels of grain a day, 
according to Lakeshore Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis. The new portable Cropgard Super 
40 drier dries grain as it is harvested. 

Lakeshore is seeking new dealers for its 
unit and describes the drier as a possible 
custom-contracting service which could be 
provided by feed men to farmers in their 
areas. 

Lakeshore also makes a portable blower 
for drying grain in cribs, bins, and mows. 
For literature and complete information on 
Lakeshore’s new 1959 crop drier and heat 
blower, circle Reader Service No. 16. 


Offer New Gump Catalog 
On Line of Equipment 


A brand-new 24-page catalog describing 
its equipment for feed and other processing 
industries has been published by: B. F. 
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Gump Co., Chicago. Illustrations, specifica- 
tions, and engineering and other data are 
used to describe the equipment. 

The catalog is said to be a condensed 
presentation of Gump's complete equipment 
line. For copies of Gump’s new catalog, 
circle Reader Service No. 1. 


Willamette Flax Production, Inc., Jefferson, 
Ore., is completing its new pelleted feed 
plant. 


GRANT $30,000 
Cooperative GLF Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, 
N. Y., has granted $30,000 to Rutgers Uni- 
versity. The funds will be used to continue 
research projects supported by GLF and to 
initiate four new agricultural research 
projects. 


Ryde's FLAKED DOG FOOD 


More Eggs, Fewer Farms 
18-Year Florida Trend 


More eggs, fewer poultry farms is the 
trend in Florida, according to Poultryman 
J. S. Moore of the Florida agricultural ex- 
tension service. He said Florida now is 
producing millions of eggs more on 825 less 
poultry farms than it did in 1940. 

Egg production in 1940 was 188 million 
eggs on 2,562 poultry farms. In 1957, an 
estimated 1,747 poultry farms turned out 
601 million eggs, expected to be increased 
by 84 million this year. 

Mr. Moore commented that the trend in 
Florida is nationwide. He noted that the 
commercial egg farm is replacing the family 
flock in greater degree each year. 


RYDE «& CO. 


Flaked Dog Food 


~ 25% PROTEIN 


A Ready -To- Eat 


Fed Dry 


Extra-rich in all the vitamins and 
minerals essential to growth and 
good health. Dogs never tire of 
its appetizing meat flavor. 


In 5, 10 and 25 Pound Bags 
For Customer Convenience. 


3939 S. Union Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


(1) The logarithmic curve 


design loads easier... gives better cup balance... 
dumps cleaner... permits saves belting. 

high speeds. (4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
(2) Scientifically formed lip ends permit greater load 
aids in greater cup copacity. capacity without “slopping.” 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 


} Your jobber has them, or 
write B. I. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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New Corn Hybrids 
Heavy in Oil, Protein 


The University of Illinois has developed 
two new corn hybrids, reported to be high 
yielding and to average 25 per cent more 
oil and 10 per cent more protein than pres- 
ent commercial hybrids. 

Agronomist R. W. Jugenheimer said foun- 
dation single-cross seed for the production 
of the new hybrids, Illinois 6021 and 6052, 
will be available to seed producers in the 
winter of 1959. 

The new hybrids are said to retain the 
standability, yield potential, and other plant 
characteristics common in present hybrids. 


ADM '58 Income Down, 
Business Upturn Noted 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. netted $3,- 
903,622 in its fiscal year ended June 30, 
equal to $2.45 a share. This compares with 
net profits of $5,204,491 or $3.36 a share 
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for the preceding year. 

Net sales for fiscal 1958, excluding grain 
transactions, were nearly 216 million dol- 
lars, down roughly three million from a 
year earlier. 

However, a business upturn which began 
in March carried the Minneapolis concern’s 
fourth-quarter earnings to the highest level 
in four years. The recovery is continuing, 
according to President Thomas L. Daniels. 


Report Irradiated Soya 
Tests Near Completion 


Will atomic radiation produce disease- 
resistant soybeans? Answers to that question 
are being sought by University of Illinois 
researchers, who three years ago irradiated 
soybean seed. 

Clark and Adams varieties have been 
eliminated because no desirable plants re- 
sulted, D. W. Chamberlain, federal plant 
disease investigator, reported. Harosoy, 
Perry, Blackhawk, and Hawkeye types are 
in their final testing stages. 


now for quotations! 


NATIONAL MoLasses CoMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


with the | 
world’s finest 
cane blackstrap 
feeding molasses. | 
Shipped promptly by tank _ 

car or tank truck from nearby | 
terminals. Write — wire — or phone 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


T. E. Ibberson to Move 
To Minneapolis Suburb 


Here is an architect’s sketch of a new 
one-story brick building which will be oc- 
cupied on Nov. 1 by T. E.-Ibberson Co. 
The new address will be 3400 Wooddale 
av., St. Louis Park, Minn., a Minneapolis 
suburb. 

Ibberson has been located in downtown 
Minneapolis since 1903. The engineering 
and contracting firm was established in 
1881. Visitors and employes will enjoy a 
private parking area at the new location. 


Appoint Paul Zimmerman 
New Seco Executive 


Paul J. Zimmerman has been named ex- 
ecutive vice president of Seco, Inc., Good- 
lettsville, Tenn. He formerly was sales di- 
rector for Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

President L. B. Stevens, who announced 
Mr. Zimmerman’s appointment, said Seco’s 
new 1959 models of its mobile feed milling 
units soon will be on display. 

Mr. Zimmerman is reported to be the 
first executive for an equipment manufac- 
turer to explore and produce a full pro- 
gram in the mobile feed unit field. The new 
Seco executive is a popular lecturer. 

Seco has plant facilities at Goodlettsville, 
a suburb of Nashville. Its executive offices 
are in downtown Nashville. 


USDA Research Finds 
Yeast-Growing Method 


Government scientists have uncovered a 
new technique of growing yeast which is of 
potential value to manufacturers of feed 
supplements and vitamins made from yeasts. 
The new procedure is a biological reaction. 

Dr. Lynferd J. Wickerham of the Agri- 
culture department’s Northern Utilization 
Research & Development division explained 
the technique involves agglutination or 
clumping of opposite-sexed cells in a liquid 
culture. 

The method could lead to replacement of 
the currently used centrifuging method of 
yeast harvesting, spokesmen said. Dr. Wick- 
erham noted that the agglutination reaction 
speeds reproduction. 

It’s the tendency of the agglutinating cells 
to settle in clusters which suggest that the 
yeast easily may be separated from the 
liquid culture on an industrial basis. Work 
is being continued on the new yeast-produc- 
tion method. 


CSC Files Suit Against 


Grain Processing Corp. 


Commercial Solvents Corp., New York 
City, has filed suit in federal court, eastern 
district of Iowa, against Grain Processing 
Corp., Muscatine, Iowa, charging violation 
of CSC’s patent No. 2,809,892, Commer- 
cial Solvents has announced. 

Commercial Solvents said the patent was 
issued to it on Oct. 15, 1957, for the man- 
ufacture and sale of zinc Bacitracin feed 
supplement, marketed by CSC under the 
trade name Baciferm. 
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— Convincing 
(Continued from page 16) 


O-Rama display and passed out thou- 
sands during the 10-day period. Work 
on poultry was done by Dr. H. R. 
Bird and his staff and the hog feeding 
trials were under the direction of Dr. 
Robert Grummer of Wisconsin. 


Laying hens on display were fed on 
an adequate all-mash ration in one lot 
and the other on the same mash but 
with an equal amount of ground corn. 
The exhibit showed that over feeding 
of corn cut down egg production and 
size and had an effect on the begin- 
ning of molt. 


In the hog trials, three lots were fed 
on rations designed to show how to 
feed for lean pork. Lot 1 received an 
adequate level of good protein, Lot 2 
an inadequate level of good-quality 
protein, and Lot 3 an adequate level of 
poor-quality protein. 

Lot 3 had protein from vegetable 
sources with no meat scrap or milk. 
The hogs on the best diet gained well, 
had little variation in size, and pro- 
duced less fat. On the low level of 
good-quality protein, gains were not 
as good but the growth was fairly 
even; fat was greater. The poorest ra- 
tion produced a wide variation in 
weight, poor gains, and more backfat. 

Lot 1 and Lot 3 were fed a ration 
with the same protein level, yet the 
results were far different. This showed 
that a farmer could not judge a feed 
only by the protein level on the tag. 

One hog from each of the three 
lots was slaughtered and a ham and 
loin from each was displayed in a re- 
frigerated case. Lot 1 had the smallest 
amount of fat, Lot 2 had more backfat 
but not as much as Lot 3. The total 
results were as follows: 


Lot 1 Lot2 Lot 3 
Average daily gain 


167. 443%- £02 
Pounds feed per 
pound gain. 3.47 3.91 4.49 


For copies of the fair display pam- 
phlet, write the Central association at 
1712 W. St. Paul av., Milwaukee 3. 


Grapefruit Used as Part 
Of Roughage for Beef 


Grapefruit was used recently as part of 
the roughage fed to cattle in research work 
conducted by the University of Arizona ag- 
riculture extension service. 


Livestock Specialist Al Lane said grape- 
fruit silage has more than 40 per cent of 
the value of alfalfa hay when the silage 
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comprises up to two-thirds of the roughage 
portion of a cattle ration. 

In the Arizona tests, whole grapefruit 
comprised 60 per cent of the silage, Ber- 
muda straw the remainder. The steers were 
found to crave salt. Other problems en- 
countered included the unpalatability of 
the whole grapefruit. 


IM & C Has Open House 
For 3,000 at Skokie 


Upwards of 3,000 persons attended open 
houses held Sept. 8-9 at the new five-mil- 
lion-dollar administrative and research cen- 
ter of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. The firm recently moved to the cen- 
ter at suburban Skokie, IIl., from its former 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Five recently-completed buildings and a 
research center built in 1951 comprise the 
center. International Minerals acquired the 


IM & C'S LOUIS WARE 


2l-acre site for the center in 1950 and 
broke ground on Dec. 15, 1956. Construc- 
tion was completed Sept. 1. 


Six hundred persons are employed at 
the center, which has its own heliport atop 
the central five-story administration build- 
ing. The new buildings are a three-story 
building housing the staff and operating 
divisions, a one-story electronic center, a 
one-story employes’ lounge, and a one-story 
cafeteria building. 

The center has a total gross square foot- 
age of 187,046. 


At the opening ceremonies, Board Chair- 
man Louis Ware said, “These facilities, spe- 
cifically designed to fit the administrative 
and product-division structure of the IMC 
organization, will provide space for esti- 
mated growth through 1965 with sufficient 


ground area for further expansion as 
needed.” 

NEW OFFICES 


Cook €& Hager, a Fremont (Mich.) feed 
business, recently held a two-day open 
house to show its new office and salesroom. 
The firm features Wirthmore feeds. 


Charles C. Milnes Joins 
Parks of Kansas City 


Charles C. Milnes on Sept. 1 joined 
J. P. Parks Co., Kansas City. He will be 
concerned with sales of feed ingredients and 
concentrates. 

The new Parks appointee was manager of 
Soy-Rich Feed Mills, Inc., Pawhuska, Okla., 
at the time of his new assignment. In his 
feed industry career, Mr. Milnes has served 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., operated his own 
feed ingredient brokerage business, and 
managed a feed mill and grain elevator. 

Mr. Milnes graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois college of agriculture in 
1942. 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


from Ke). | 


Nowhere else can you secure 


such a major part of your dog 
food ingredients. By combining 
your ingredient purchases in 
cars, mixed cars or grt 2 are 
assured of freshness, and better 
inventory control with lower in- 
ventory investment. BOXER in- 
gredients are manufactured by 
us ially for dogs — they are 
“prime” products, and not “by- 
products." Write for current 
prices and literature. 


2 WHEAT KIB-LETS 
expanded . mbied 
cooked ... toasted 
EXPELLER SOY BEAN MEAL 
1 0¢ 
> 
RALPH WELLS & CO. & W : 
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National Soya Processors 


Re-Elect Five Officials 


All officers of the National Soybean 
Processors association were reglected at 
the group's 28th annual meeting, held re- 
cently at Des Moines. Seven new directors 
were elected. 

The officers are Robert G. Houghtlin, 
Chicago, president; M. D. McVay, Cargill, 
Inc., board chairman; Glenn Pogeler, North 


\j Tower Brand Rolled Oats 
(Steam Processed 
Ace Brand Rolled 


FRUEN’S ACE BRAND 
ROLLED OATS ¥ 


\ (STEAM PROCESSED) 


| For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled \\: 
j oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. \ Y 


\ MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES \¥ y 
f Our Teletype Number is MP 477 \V 


Crescent Brand Pulverized 
ats 
Brand Crimped White 


Iowa Cooperative Processing association, 
vice chairman; Donald B. Walker, Ralston 
Purina Co., secretary; and Harold A. Ab- 
bott, Funk Bros. Seed Co., treasurer. 

The new directors are Sewall D. Andrews 
Jr., General Mills, Inc.; S. E. Cramer, Swift 
& Co.; A. C. Hoehne, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co.; W. E. Huge, Central Soya Co., 
Inc.; Donald C. Ogg, Iowa Soya Co.; and 
Harris T. Lyon, Allied Mills, Inc. 

Ralph S. Moore, Soy-Rich Products, 
Inc., Wichita, Kan., was named to serve a 
one-year term ending September, 1959. The 
others were elected for three years. 

Continuing on the directorate are D. O. 
Andreas, Earl J. Brubaker, R. G. Golseth, 
R. B. Jude, M. C. Larson, W. H. Knapp, 
E. E. Rhodes, H. R. Scroggs, W. K. Self, 
Ralph Wells, and Clark Yager. Messrs. Gol- 
seth and Rhodes were elected to two-year 
terms on the executive committee. 


Western 59th Convention 


Program Is Announced 


A half-dozen key topics are scheduled for 
the 59th annual convention of the Western 
Grain & Feed association. The Iowa group 
will meet Nov. 23-25 at the Fort Des 
Moines hotel. 

Topics to be covered by program speak- 
ers include operation of a grain bank, sell- 
ing, contract farming, futures markets and 
hedging, aeration, fumigation and drying 
of grain, and readjustment in agriculture. 
C. D. Whitaker of Swift & Co.’s Des 
Moines offices is chairman of the program 


committee, comprised of John Lynch, Sar- 
gent Grain Co., Des Moines; E. L. Dutcher, 
Farmers Supply Co., Ankeny; Gary Sever- 
son, WVyLactos Laboratories, Inc., Des 
Moines; and Eldon Hurley, Bates-Couch 
Terminal Elevator, West Des Moines. 


Teco Opens an Oklahoma 
Office, Buys Sprayon 

Timmons & Evans Co., Kansas City, a 
firm formed recently to provide engineer- 
ing, construction, and installation service to 
the feed and grain industries is expanding. 

It has opened a new office at Enid, Okla., 
and has purchased Sprayon Contracting 
Co., Kansas City. Sprayon was established 
by R. A. Evans. 

The new Oklahoma office will be headed 
by Virgil M. Woods. It is located at 631 
N. 11th st. in Enid. Mr. Woods has been 
connected with equipment sales for 15 
years, 


A small country elevator is planned by 
Theodore Hinderer of Rte. 2, Pullman, 
Wash. 


Newhall Land & Farming Co. of Saugus, 
Calif., is using its new Jacobson hammer 
mill and rotary feeder. 


Pronounce Wapakoneta, Ohio, and you 
have the locale of Abe Coal & Feed Co., 
which recently installed a new Prater 
crusher feeder. 


% | Reprints Are Useful 


\ Reprints are available of all major 
features in this issue. They can fit neatly 
into your promotion and sales programs. 


Minimum quantity, 500. Fast service, 
nominal prices. 


Tell us which feature you are interest- 
ed in and we'll quote at once. 


\ (Steam Processed) \/ 
ing Brand Rolled Oats Oat Feed \\, + + + 
4, (Steam Proc ) Steam Rolled Whole Barley / 
\ / Whole Oat Groats Ground Barley ‘Ww 
Steel Cut Oat Groats Pearled Barley Flakes \; 
Bolted Oat Flour (Max. 2% % Fiber) \ 
aicon Tani enw ear! ar; e 
: White Oat Star Cracked Pearled Barley { Reader Service Department 
Standard Brand Pulverized Steel Cut Wheat 
/ White Oats Acme Ground Domestic Flax \4 


\ Dairy Brand Coarse Ground 
Oats 
\/ Mixers’ Pulverized Oats 


Ground Grain Screenings q Che feed Bag 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Telephone WEst 3-3690 
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Publish Proceedings of 
Nitrofurans Symposium 


The proceedings of the second national 
ymposium on nitrofurans in agriculture 
now is available in a 152-page spiral-bound 
book published by Hess & Clark, Inc., Ash- 
iand, Ohio. The symposium was held 
March 27-28 at the University of Georgia. 

The book is divided into five key sec- 
‘ions containing material presented at the 
meeting by college and industry scientists 
on nitrofurans in relation to egg produc- 
tion, large animals, chickens and rabbits, 
turkeys, and agriculture in general. 

Included are transcripts of all discussions 
plus charts and pictures. Members of the 
‘eed industry who would like copies of the 
proceedings should circle Reader Service 
No, 21, 


New Purina Sales Region 


ls Managed by Perry 


A. W. Perry has been appointed sales 
manager for the newly-created northeastern 
sales region of Ralston Purina Co. He for- 
merly headed sales for the New England 
division. 

The new region includes two sales divi- 
sions headed by these sales managers: J. R. 
Lennon, New England, and Carl Fribolin, 
New York. H. E. Humphrey was named 
product sales manager for the region. 

The new appointments are effective 


Koch Sells in Nebraska, 
lowa for Oakes Mfg. 


Appointment of Robert D. Koch as rep- 
resentative for Oakes Mfg. Co., Inc., Tip- 
ton, Ind., has been announced by Sales 
Manager Don C. Joy. Mr. Koch will serve 
lowa and Nebraska. 

Mr. Joy said Mr. Koch is well known in 
the farm field and at one time was a hog 
buyer for Armour & Co. Oakes makes live- 
stock and poultry equipment. 


Stress Animal Nutrition 


By U. S. at Levant Fair 


The USDA exhibit at the Levant fair 
being held Sept. 6-21 at Bari, Italy, is em- 
phasizing latest techniques in animal nutri- 
ion, according to Agriculture department 
pokesmen. Particular attention is being 
raid to poultry feeding for meat production. 

Spokesmen said the Italian government is 
‘ncouraging the growing of more forage 
nd feed to increase animal production. The 
Jnited States exhibit is featuring egg-lay- 
ng and meat strains of poultry which can 
e supplied to Italian breeders. 

JOINS ADM 

Appointment of John Rusinko as man- 
‘ger of a newly-created marketing services 
!epartment has been announced by Archer- 
Janiels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. The 
ADM newcomer previously was advertising 
nanager for Minneapolis-Moline Co. 
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BLACKPOINT HARMLESS 

Blackpoint, a discoloration of the embryo 
ends of seed wheat, does not harm the seed 
or the growing plant and does not affect 
feeding value of the grain, according to 
Dr. Willard F. Crosier, Cornell University 
seed analyst. Blackpoint sometimes is mis- 
taken for smut. 


Animal Health Displays 
In Cyanamid Fall Plan 


Available to handlers of its animal health 
products are two new fall promotion aids, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City, 
has reported. One aid is a floor display 
which holds four 50-pound bags of Aureo- 
mycin crumbles. 

The other promotion involves Cyana- 
mid’s Aureomycin mastitis products. De- 
signed to tie in with November consumer 
promotions, the mastitis promotion offers 
a free tube or syringe with the purchase of 
five tubes. Product handlers will be sup- 
plied with floor displays. 


Upland (Calif.) Feed & Fuel Co. is operat- 
ing a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


lowa, Wisconsin Sites 


For New Purina Mills 


Ralston Purina Co. is planning to build 
two new feed plants of 100,000 tons annual 
capacity in the Midwest. One is slated for 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and the other for Fond du 
Lac, Wis. A large warehouse already is in 
service at Fond du Lac. 

President Raymond E. Rowland said the 
plants are to be completed by early fall of 
next year. Each plant will employ some 50 
persons. With the new plants, Purina will 
have 52 feed mills in North and South 
America. 


The Hegges of Bar-Non Mills, Inc., Pigeon 
Falls, Wis., have installed a new Blue 
Streak hammer mill. 


PILLSBURY NAME 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
changed its name to Pillsbury Co. President 
Paul S. Gerot explained, “The word ‘Mills’ 
is restrictive. Our concept of Pillsbury is a 
corporation expanding in many directions.” 


Contact Jack McAnulty . . . 


IT'S ALMOST THAT EASY — for us to turn out your next FEED TAG order. 
With our new modern equipment and experienced crew we can't help being 
competitive and prompt. Send us your copy and find out for yourself. 


THOMPSON PRINTING CO. 


3 Russell St., Hammond, Indiana 
Telephone: WEstmore 3-0776 


keep fully 
covered 
by handling 


pure crushed reef 
oyster shell 


Shellbuilder Cc. 
Melrose Bldg. «* Houston, Texas 
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Pet Foods 


Industry Organizes 
Its Future Plans 


The pet food field’s first independ- 
ent national trade association was 
launched with a bang at Chicago 
Sept. 11-12. Actually, the Pet Food 
institute has been functioning for sev- 
eral months, but this was its first con- 
vention. 


MERCHANDISING MERCHANDISING MERCHANDISI 


Merchandising was one of the key 
themes of the Pet Food institute’s 
first convention, held at Chicago's 


HELPS PULL SALES 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Chicago 


Drake hotel. Nutrition also received 
program attention, as did government 
regulations regarding pet ownership 
and management and public relations. 

The Pet Food institute’s member- 
ship is made up of dry pet food pro- 
ducers, canned pet food processors, 
and some of their suppliers as affiliate 
members. A number of companies 
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PILOT BRAND is, by far, the most widely advertised 
eggshell material. PLOT BRAND advertisements appear 
regularly in leading farm and poultry journals read by 
thousands of poultry raisers everywhere. In addition, the 
PILOT BRAND story is regularly being told on more than 
70 prominent radio stations. 


It is because of this consistent advertising of a tried and 


VA 
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a winner. 


For Poultry 


Mobile, Alabama 


proved product, plus the splendid efforts of the many 
feed dealers who regularly stock and promote’ PILOT 
~. BRAND, that PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is the largest 
selling eggshell material in the world. It pays to back 


> 
PILOT 
LOYSTER SHELL | Order from your distributor or write to us 
SLA Oyster Shell Products Company 


Reroglide 


n The World’s Finest Grain Drier 


| @ DRYING CAPACITY—up to 2,000 Bushels Per 
Hour in Self-Contained Units 


@ DRIES—Corn, Wheat, Oats, Soybeans, Rye, 
| Barley, Milo, Rice, Buckwheat, etc. 


e@ FIRED BY—Fuel Oil, Natural or LP Gas | 


Aeroglide Corporation 


© GLENWOOD AVE — RALEIGH. N C — PHONE 2-6422 


CONTROL OFFICIAL RANDLE 


He offered a word of caution. 


which supply ingredients for the live- 
stock feed manufacturing industry 
are included in the latter category. 


Feed Control 

Speaking in behalf of the Associa- 
tion of American Feed Control Offi- 
cials was New Jersey's state chemist, 
Dr. Stacy B. Randle. His theme was 
“We Can Work Together” and typi- 
fied the close cooperation which has 
long existed between farm feed manu- 
facturers and control officials. 

Reviewing briefly certain aspects of 
feed control laws, Dr. Randle empha- 
sized that “essentially they are cor- 
rect-labeling laws.” He outlined some 
of the basic data required by feed con- 
trol provisions and stressed that they 
only require a “minimum of informa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Randle advised pet food manu- 
facturers on labeling in this concise 
statement: 

“Submit to us rough copies of your 
packaging design and copy prior to 
purchasing material supplies, then 
stick to the approved registration 
when you market.” 


Other Speakers 
A. C. Nielsen Co. has been doing 


market survey work for the Pet Food 
institute and Vice President J. D. Pope 
reported for Nielsen on some of his 
firm’s findings. In his summing-up, 
Mr. Pope indicated that over the five 
years from 1952 to 1957, pet food 
consumption vaulted upwards by 125 
million pounds a year. Should this 
pace be continued, he noted, consump’ 
tion in 1962 should be a whopping 
625 million pounds more per year than 
it is now. 
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Speaking for the housewife was 
Charlotte Montgomery of Good 
Housekeeping magazine, who pleaded 
for pet foods that smelled good, that 
don’t mold easily, and whose labels 
are plain and distinct from human 
food products. Miss Montgomery 
stressed that homemakers want their 


CORN PRODUCTS’ KNAPP 


A manufacturer's viewpoint. 


task lightened wherever possible and 
would like labels so plain that they 
won't open cans of dog food instead of 
the corned beef hash they were reach- 
ing for. 


Feed Manufacturers 
From the feed manufacturing field, 
program participants included Geoff- 
rey Baker of Ralston Purina Co., R. B. 
Hollingsworth of Nutrena Mills, and 


WHEY EXPERT LAMBERT 
Representing an affiliate. 
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Edwin M. Knapp of Corn Products 
Sales Co. 


Suppliers 

Among the suppliers heard were 
these representatives of affiliate mem- 
ber companies: Paul Hopper, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co.; Edward T. Oster- 
meyer, Distillation Products Indus- 
tries; John R. Linsner, Peter Hand 
Foundation; M. R. Lambert, Western 
Condensing Co.; and William Huff, 
Morton Salt Co. 


Equal Rights 

Theme of the impressive Sept. 11 
luncheon session for press, radio, and 
television was equal rights for all dogs 
— purebreds and mongrels alike. The 
plan has been evolved by the Pet Food 
institute in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Industrial Recreation associa- 
tion. Its basic tenet is that dog obedi- 
ence classes should be set up in indus- 


ye wir » ” 
"I'm sorry, but it can't have 

visitors for a few days." 


BY J. R. O'NEILL 


Only The Best Cattle Ration 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Give: 50% MEAT and BONE MEAL Gives: 


Don’t 230 te Twice As Much Energy Per 32 Times The Calcium 

POULTRY Pound Than Any Other 6 Times The Phosphorus 
Feedstuff 2 Times The Riboflavin and 

DOG and Be T. Niacin 

HOG FEEDS . .. Found In Substitute 
Less 


Vegetable Products 


Get Full Facts 
and 
SCIENTIFIC PROOF 
>. WRITE TODAY! 


BIG PROFITS! 


Orgonized sn 1933 


NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 


30 N. LA SALLE ST. Phone FR 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS iam 
DP-OK-CC-V 

For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 


“Elevator Cups Is Our Business. Not A Sideline” 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


MOLINE ILLINOIS 
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©, 64 Contains | 
Stabilized ANIMAL FATS 
BOTH BRING MORE, — 
A 
|A Sales Record of More Than 
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trial plant recreation programs across 
the country. 


And so the Pet Food institute is on 
the way — with a satisfactory budget 


FIEL P 
REC. 
THINGS 
WORTH 
KEEPING 


One of the most precious American 
Heritages is the right to worship 
as you please. But protecting our 
American heritages costs money 
—because peace costs money. 

It takes money for strength to 
keep the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make peace 
lasting. And money saved by 
individuals. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a direct 
investment in your country, make 
you a Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 

Think it over. Are you buying 
as many Bonds as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


SAVINGS 
BONDS 
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and a growing membership list. Nur- 
tured through the years by the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association, 
the pet fogd producers are now on 
their own and it appears that they 
have formed a practical organization 
which should achieve most of its stat- 
ed goals. 


Kirkland (Ill.) Coal & Feed is operating a 
new Blue Streak mixer and screw con- 
veyor. 


Holzinger Bros. of Santa Fe Springs in 
the Golden state has installed a new Ja- 
cobson hammer mill and rotary feeder. 


ELEVATORS 


PROVIDE | 
TROUBLE-FREE 
OPERATION 
FOR 


GREATER ECONOMY 


€ 
WHATEVER YOU'RE 
LOOKING FOR INA 
BUCKET ELEVATOR -- 


Universal 
GIVES 
You 

MORE! 

@ QUALITY 

@ DEPENDABILITY 

@ PRODUCTIVITY 

ECONOMY 


UNIVERSAL ELEVATORS are available for 
capacities of 50 to 3,000 Bushels per hour, 
and can be obtained for any exact height. 
Building Top Quality Bucket Elevators 
For Over 50 Years. 
Sata FOR FREE LITERATURE AND PRICES 


Sets UNIVERSAL HOIST CO. 


BOX 103, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


A new Jacobson hammer mill is in service 
at Consolidated Storage, Guntersville, Ala. 


Herman Holtz of Abbotsford, Wis., has in- 
stalled a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Wayne Feed Store at Searcy, Ark., has 
purchased a pair of Jacobson mixers. 


At Estell Manor, N. J., Louis Kenish has 
installed a new Blue Streak mixer. 


SHEEP FEEDS 
Foxbilt Feeds, Des Moines, is introducing 
a new line of sheep feeds. The firm is bas- 
ing its sheep program, designed to feed a 
flock through the entire life cycle, on its 
premix program for other animal feeds. 


General Mills, Inc., has installed two new 
Jacobson hammer mills at Lodi, Calif. 


Farm Supply, Shirley, Ill., has purchased 
this new Blue Streak equipment: hammer 
mill and 14-foot drag feeder. 


Julius Goldman of Moorpark, Calif., has 


invested in a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT 
Richard O. Westley has been elected vice 
president of Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He will continue in his duties 
as general manager of the chemurgy divi- 
sion, headquartered at Chicago. 


Benedict Seeds, Inc., at Lewiston, Idaho, 
is building a new feed manufacturing 
plant. 


The North Carolinian firm, Womble Feed 
Mill at Lillington, has installed a new 20- 
foot and 25-foot Blue Streak screw con- 
veyor. 


Fox DeLuxe Foods, well-known poultry 
processor, has installed a new Jacobson 
hammer mill and two Jacobson mixers at 
Springdale, Ark. 


JOINS IOWA LIMESTONE 
Ray E. Tongate has joined the sales staff 
of Iowa Limestone Co., Des Moines. He 
will sell in northwestern Iowa, southwestern 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Nebraska. 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
WHEAT GERM 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


805 Dun Building 
‘FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S “TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 

CALF MANNA NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM OIL 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 
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Early Calf Worms 


Experiments conducted by federal 
researchers indicate that giving calves 
milk longer than usual may eliminate 
the need of early treatment for worms. 
Adding milk to the diet also improves 
gains, the scientists found. 


DISEASE DISEASE DISEASE DISEASE DISEASE DI 


Calves that get milk in their diet 
are likely to have fewer worms than 
calves given no milk at all. 

Department of Agriculture scien- 
tists reported this finding from a long- 
time series of small-scale experiments 
at the regional animal disease research 
laboratory, Auburn, Ala. Calves on 
milk harbor fewer worms of certain 
economically important species, accord- 
ing to Agricultural Research service 
Parasitologists G. H. Rohrbacher Jr., 
D. A. Porter, and H. Herlich. Fur- 
thermore, milk seems to stunt the 
worm’s growth. 

These results suggest that giving 
calves milk longer than usual might 
eliminate the need of early treatment 
for worms. Adding milk to the diet 
improves gains, too. 

The Auburn experiments began 
with D. A. Porter’s work on 10 calves 
raised free of parasites, then paired ac- 
cording to age at seven to 17 weeks. 
One calf from each pair had been 
raised on milk alone; the other got 
grain and hay along with milk. All 
were infected with larvae of large 
stomach worms (Haemonchus placei) 
and killed four to five weeks later. 
The calves that had received only milk 
had smaller worms and far fewer of 
them, even though the restricted diet 
didn’t allow these animals to gain as 
well as those that also got grain and 
hay. 

In a similar test, calves on milk, 
grain, and hay were compared with 
calves weaned at 12 to 16 weeks. All 
were infected with H. placei and killed | 
a month later. The milk-fed calves had 
fewer worms and gained better. 


Natural, Experimental Infections 

How about worm infections that are 
acquired naturally by grazing — does 
milk have the same effect here as it 
does in the case of the experimental 
infections? 
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To find out, researchers put calves 
on pasture 54 days. All got a grain 
supplement, and half the animals got 
milk twice a day. There was no signi- 
ficant difference in number of stom- 
ach worms, Ostertagia ostertagi, but 
the calves on milk had fewer H. placei, 
fewer small intestinal worms (Coop- 
eria species), and fewer large intesti- 
nal worms (Oesophagostomum radi- 
atum). 

Similar results wre obtained with 
young rabbits in pilot tests. Significant- 
ly smaller numbers of small stomach 
hairworms (Trichostrongylus axei) 
and small intestinal worms (T. colub- 
riformis) were recoverd from un- 
weaned rabbits than from weaned rab- 
bits after experimental infection. In a 
comparable test with four calves, how- 
ever, weaning did not affect these 
species of worms. 


Number of Factors 

The researchers aren’t yet sure of 
the explanation for milk’s effect on 
parasites. Possibilities include: changed 
conditions in the gastrointestinal tract, 
enzymes and other types of protein 
sugars in milk, calcium provided by 
the milk, or a combination of factors. 

One finding seems significant: milk 
tends to neutralize acidity in the abo- 
masum (fourth stomach, where diges- 
tion takes place). G. H. Rohrbacher 
noted a direct correlation between pH 
of the abomasum and establishment of 
H. placei — the more the abomasum 
tends toward neutrality, the fewer the 
worms and the smaller their size. 

Milk’s effect has been noted by 
other researchers. They include ARS 
Parasitologist R. A. Knight at the 
Mississippi agricultural experiment 
station. He found that among lambs 
exposed to natural infections, un- 
weaned lambs had far fewer worms 
than weaned animals. 

At the agricultural research center 
at Beltsville, Md., ARS Parasitologist 
L. A. Spindler and associates fed pigs 
skim milk alone for three days, or once 
daily in lieu of a grain feeding. The 
pigs expelled most of their worms and 
made better gains. 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
TRACE MINERAL 


.. ina form 
so soluble 
“it melts on 
your tongue” 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


=) 53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
eae Chicago 4, Illinois 


WHEN YOU BUY A 
SEEDBURO J¢einlite 


500-RC MOISTURE TESTER 
YOU'RE BUYING THE BEST! 


_ Backing up that statement 
is the fact that over 25,000 
of the various Steinlite mod- 
els have been sold throughout 
the U. S. and all over the 
world. 


Especially 
designed 
for 
accurate, 
fast 


grains. 


Features... 

@ 250 Gram Sample — double the size of the 
ordinary sample. Far greater accuracy — 
more representative of entire load. 

@ Meter registers automatically — no chance 
of errors. 

@ Automatic funnel and discharge resets for 
next 

@ Completely new and improved circuit — 
eliminates overlap. 


See Your Seedburo Representative 
or Write Us for Complete Details. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-9, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill, 
Phone: ANdover 3-2128 
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New Research Findings 


In Turkey Hemorrhage 


Aortic rupture has been produced experi- 
mentally in growing turkeys by researchers 
at the University of Minnesota. The re- 
search finding is expected to speed study of 
hemorrhage in turkeys, a result the 


rupture. 


Researchers P. E. Waibel ia B. S. 
Pomeroy said aortic rupture was produced 
in 10 to 15-week-old turkeys by feeding a 
chemical called beta aminopropionitrile. 

The Minnesota results follow earlier re- 
sults at the University of Wisconsin in 
which the chemical produced similar hemor- 
rhages in turkeys just a few weeks old. 


Feeds, Screenings 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 


Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRoadway 1!-2600 


Grain Exchange 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 


Supplies: Vitamin B12 activity, live yeast 
di; ape enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 
potent unidentified factors. 
ealth, growth uction. Increases 424 
utiilzation — Lon feed cost. 


Live yeast values improve feeding results 
in recent State conducted tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


CONSULTANTS 
TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1339, 221 No. LaSalle St. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 


DOUGLAS APPOINTEES 
Two grain sanitation specialists have 
been appointed by Douglas Chemical Co., 
Kansas City. They are Forrest Wallace, who 
has been assigned eastern Kansas, and John 
H. Pierson, who will serve Oklahoma and 
part of Texas. 


Present New Evidence of 


Arsanilic Acid Safety 


Adding arsanilic acid or erythromycin to 
poultry rations to stimulate growth does not 
alter the ability of vitamin K in the rations 
to control hemorrhage, according to tests 
conducted by three researchers at Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. 

The tests were conducted by Douglas V. 
Frost, nutrition research department head; 
Henry C. Spruth, head of agricultural farm 
research; and Dr. Henry S. Perdue, nutri- 
tion research specialist. 

The researchers said that even at critical 
levels of vitamin K, clotting and prothrom- 
bin times did not alter in chicks receiving 
high levels of arsanilic acid, erythromycin, 
or both. 


Orville Standish is now sole owner of 
Standish Feed Store, Bedford, Ind. 


PEAVEY GRADUATES 
Fourteen Tone feed handlers recently 
completed a two-day feeding and manage- 
ment course sponsored by Peavey Feed 
Mills, Minneapolis. The students in Peav- 
ey'’s sixth class were from four upper mid- 
western states. 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 

Malt Cleanings 

Lins Oilmeal 

44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 

Beet Pulp 

Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oli 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Serving Mills & Breeders 
For Over 30 Years 


DEVOLKOD ® 
VITAMIN OILS (Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 
DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. 

COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


“Stabilized’”’ 
From Can to Carloads 


Piraino, Reincke New to 


Hess Research, Sales 


Dr. Frank Piraino and Rodney P. Reincke 
are newcomers to Hess & Clark, Inc., Ash- 
land, Ohio. They will serve as research bac- 
teriologist and sales representative, respec- 
tively. 

Dr., Piraino earned his degrees at the 
University of Wisconsin, his doctorate in 
bacteriology-virology recently. He served 
with the federal animal disease diagnostic 
laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Reincke comes to Hess & Clark from 
sales duties with a New Jersey firm. He will 
continue to reside at North Plainfield, N. J., 
to represent Hess in New Jersey. Mr. Rein- 
cke is a graduate of Rutgers University. 


Steer Calves Gain Best 
On Dynafac-Stilbestrol 


Results of a wintering experiment con- 
ducted with steer calves by the Montana 
agricultural experiment station have been 
reported by Armour & Co., Chicago. The 
feeding trials involved Armour’s Dynafac 
and other feed additives. 

Eight lots of calves totaling 658 head 
were used in the trials. Armour said the 
best gains were made by the lot receiving 
a combination of Dynafac and stilbestrol. 
Calves receiving the combination had an 
average daily gain of 1.75 pounds, Armour 
reported. 


Appoint T. Alan Powell 


Munson Sales Manager 


Appointment of T. Alan Powell as sales 
manager has been announced by Munson 
Mill Machinery Co., Utica, N. Y. Mr. Pow- 
ell joined Munson in 1936 as a shipping 
clerk. - 

Mr. Powell previously was plant superin- 
tendent. He now will head sales of Mun- 
son's equipment to the feed, industrial, and 
chemical fields. 


Pfizer ‘Electronic Brain’ 


Sells Health Products 


A new “electronic brain” merchandising 
display will be offered this fall to handlers 
of its Terramycin cae. health products, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., , has reported. The 
brain is the focal _— a the display. 

Here’s how it works: a customer takes a 
card from a rack, selects the question he 
wants answered, manipulates two small elec- 
trodes, and reads the answer flashed by a 
pre-coded electric circuit. 


Dowd Grain Co., Aurora, Neb., is erecting 
storage for an additional 310,000 bushels 
of grain. 


PURINA MANAGER 
Appointment of Joseph A. Berger as plant 
manager of its new plant at Cincinnati has 
been announced by Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. D. I. (Tony) Ingraham succeeds 
Mr. Berger as superintendent of Purina’s 
Davenport (Iowa) plant. 
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Top-Notch Array 
Vermont Speakers 


Green Mountain state feed men are 
preparing to convene Oct. 9 for the 
16th annual meeting of the Vermont 
Feed Dealers & Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. The event will be held at the 
University of Vermont. The meeting 
is sponsored by the university college 
of agriculture and home economics 
and the association. 


CONFERENCE CONFERENCE CONFERENCE CONF 


A panel comprised of members of 
the university staff will open the 
meeting. The panel topic is “What's 
New in Research Work at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont.” 

Dr. Thomas W. Dowe, director of 
the Vermont experiment station and 
related services, will moderate the 
panel. 


HOST TOM DOWE 


Last speaker on the morning pro- 
gram will be H. M. Mays, who will 
discuss corn products in modern ra- 
tions. Mr. Mays is vice president of 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Presiding over the afternoon session 
will be A. W. Barrows, association 
president. He first will introduce P. R. 
Miller, dean of the college of agricul- 
ture, who will speak briefly. 

Next on the program is Dr. R. M. 
Bethke of Ralston Purina Co. Dr. 
Bethke has “Vitamin A in Dairy 
Feeds” as his subject. The feed situa- 
tion for the coming year will be fore- 
cast by William T. Diamond, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. 

Other program participants will be 
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CORN PRODUCTS' MAYS 


J. T. Fey, university president; D. C. 
Henderson, A. M. Smith, and G. M. 
Wood of the school; H. G. Savage, 
vice president of the Vermont asso- 
ciation, and R. T. Wetherbee, control 
official. 

Mr. Henderson is secretary-treasur- 
er of the association. Comprising the 
directorate are Spencer Norton, Rich- 
ard Ide, A. §S. Morrill, and Ray 
Durfee. 


A. §. McKillop, James Clelland, Ar- 
lan Sweet, S. O. Baraw, E. M. Brown, 
Raymond Smith, Glen Mix, Donald 


PURINA'S BETHKE 


Frail, Jack Salisbury, and Messrs. Sav- 
age and Barrows. 


Olympia (Wash.) Feed Co. has been pur- 
chased by Ron Harvey and Art McKinney. 


Occident Elevators, part of the Peavey or- 
ganization, has opened a custom feed mill 
at Glasgow, Mont. 


SNOW WHITE 
OYSTER SHELL 
@ Softer 
@ More Digestible 
@ Yields Better Eggs 


WHITE SHELL 


Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| (177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
| 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 
For 28 Years a Proven and Dependable Source of 
ENZYMES 
UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 
NATURAL B COMPLEX VITAMINS 
Better assimilation — Lower feed cost 
Write 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
CHILLICOTHE ILLINOIS 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 


PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 
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COLBY MILLING, INC. | 
COLBY, WISCONSIN 


Klussendorf Heads 
Vet Nutritionists 


Members of the American Associa- 
tion of Veterinary Nutritionists elect- 
ed Dr. Raymond C. Klussendorf of 
Commercial Solvents Corp. as their 
next president at their 1958 meeting, 
held recently in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Klussendorf, who has been secretary- 
treasurer, succeeds Dr. R. E. Lubbe- 
husen of Ralston Purina Co. Dr. R. E. 
Nichols succeeds Dr. Klussendorf as 


GENERAL 
MANAGER 


Long established Midwest 
company in the livestock 
nutrition field is seeking a 
General Manager. Experi- 
ence with the farm market 
is desirable, and experi- 
ence in both general ad- 
ministration and sales man- 
agement is essential. Must 
have ability to work with 
and through people and 
to develop younger execu- 
tives. Commensurate salary 
and incentives. Age range 
40-55. Travel up to 50% 
required first year or two. 
Information on your back- 
ground is invited in full 
confidence. Write Box 16, 
The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. 
Paul av., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


secretary-treasurer. 


VETERINARY VETERINARY VETERINARY VETERIN 


PRESIDENT RAY KLUSSENDORF 


The featured speaker was Dr. Paul 
Gyorgy, professor of pediatrics for the 
University of Pennsylvania school of 
medicine. He discussed “Future Trends 
in Clinical Nutrition.” 

Dr. Gyorgy described problems in- 
volved in establishing a “germ-free” 
animal colony and presented details on 
tests comparing the effects of feeding 
antibiotics to germ-free and conven- 
tional chicks and poults. 

Other studies discussed by Dr. Gy- 
orgy concerned the effects of toxins 
produced in the digestive tract. He 
said that not all of these toxins pro- 
duce demonstrable pathologic changes, 
even though they interfere with nor- 
mal growth. 


Classified 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 e 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


_ Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bidg. Minneapolis 
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RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
tee, c/o The Feed Bag. 


ONE 14-40 er with or without motors; 
one 17-40 grinder with or without motors, fac- 
tory rebuilt guaranteed equivalent to new. ag 
are replacement machines for larger units. D. E. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or 80600H 


sewing machine heads conveyors, bag- 
scales and bins. Write Wi 


MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
eed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
<a Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. | ga for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


SOUTHWESTERN Minnesota mill for sale. 
Eight-year-old good equipment. Com- 
plete inventory. Excellent corn belt community. 
Box 958, c/o The Feed Bag. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


YSALE: Aluminum tanks 7,000 gallon, 4,000 
gallon. Spiral ribbon mixers 336, 200, 75 cubic 
feet. Dewatering presses, Davenport numbers 
1A, 2A, and 3A. Louisville eight-roll 36 inches. 
Six Louisville rotary steam tube dryers, six feet 
by 50 feet, six feet by 30 feet, six feet by 25 feet. 
Perry, 1410 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Dr. Gyorgy suggested that antibi- 
otics incorporated in the feed may 
exert an influence on bacterial meta- 
bolites with which the liver is not able 
to cope effectively. 

Committee reports were given by 
these committee chairmen: Dr. J. W. 
Cunkelman, membership; Dr. T. J. 
Jones, publications; and Dr. Nichols, 
public relations. 

Dr. Cunkelman said the feed addi- 
tives section of the veterinary drug en- 
cyclopedia has been published in a 
sixth edition. Reprints of the section 
are available from Drug Publications, 
Inc., 11 E. 16th st., New York City 
16. 

The association plans to hold its 
1959 meeting Aug. 16 at the Muehle- 
bach hotel, Kansas City. 


CSC DIVIDEND 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York 
City, has declared a dividend of five cents 
per common share. It will be paid Sept. 30 
to shareholders of record on Sept. 5. 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 
| 
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ou'll move more 


SUPERIOR 
—KNOTLESS~ 


TOP QUALITY! Only Grade “A” Sisal, 
grown under ideal conditions in Yucatan, 
Mexico. Fibres combed 8 times to as- 
sure uniform length, strongly woven, 
“‘sheared”’ to eliminate tow-burr and 
treated to repel moisture, insects, rodents. 
Unwinds without twisting or collapsing. 
Baler twine is knotless. 


NO HANDLING HEADACHES WITH 


J-MTC 


‘Binder & Baler TWINE 


made. Cylinders bagged in waterproof 
Kraft paper, securely bound—6 cylinders 
to 50-lb. bale of binder twine: 2 balls to 
40-lb. baler twine bale. 

LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS assured by 
J-MTC mass production economies passed 
on to you. J-MTC twines are no-work 
items that sell themselves. Check our 
prices today and order NOW for prompt 


NS 
DETERMINATION 
VITAMIN, BSENICALS 


Ds chick 


J-MTC! Tremendous production...prompt or later shipment. 
order handling . . . fast shipment insure 
delivery of J-MTC twine to meet sales 


demand. Combination shipments easily 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 

RESEARCH | 

FOUNDATION} 


P.O, Box 2217 
MADISON 1, 


J-M TRADING CORP. 


Ss. Franklin St., Chicago 6, lil. ~ 
WAbash 2-2065 


SUDDEN SERVICE 


TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. A. 


100% condensed fish solubles equivalent. 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


BEET PULP Mew 
MALT SPROUTS 
MALT CLEANINGS 
MALT HULL FEED 
BREWERS GRAINS 


WHEY POWDER | 
BREWERS YEAST New 
CULL NAVY BEANS S0l.O-Meeno is packed 
GRINDING BARLEY bies normally recom 

HOMINY FEED 


bles normally recom- 
No Poultry or Swine Feed is complete 
LA BUDDE 


without the all-important 
Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 
327 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. ison 7- 


KEES & COMPANY ae 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


. DRY — FREE FLOWING 
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your business depends 
on your customers’ profits 


Yes, your customers can expect to raise three pigs to feeder weight on only one 50-lb. bag F ~ OREN Tog, 
of feed . . . if you sell them Murphy’s Pig Starter. That means they’ll turn out an 8-week- »“e°e%, 

old pig for a feed cost of about $1.25. Then, by self-feeding Murphy’s Cut-Cost Hog Con- 
centrate with corn, feeders can take pigs from weaning to market for a purchased feed 
cost of only about $3.50 per hog. 

Can the feed you’re selling now top that record? If it can’t, you’re missing an oppor- 
tunity. Murphy’s full line of cost-cutting concentrates and starter feeds can mean a bigger 
profit margin for your customers, and your business depends on your customers’ profit. 

Write for information on how you can serve your customers better the Murphy way. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Burlington, Wisconsin MURPHY 


You and your customers 


MAKE MORE MONEY WITH MURPHY’S 
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FLOU tea ball AND G RO U ND WHEAT cate we 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


FLOUR MILLS 


660 GRAIN EXCHANGE <@Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A teleph FE 3-1584 
$ es yout telephones 


complete line for mixed car buyers! 


